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REFLECTIONS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 



The pleasing task^ which oft a calm has lent 
To lull disease and soften discontent; 
Has still made busy life's vacations gay^ 
And saved from idleness the leisure day : 
In many a musing walk and lone retreat^ 
That task is done ;^-I may not say^ complete. 

Now, have I heart to see the flames devour 
The work of many a pleasurable hour? 
De^ in some chest must I my offspring thrust^ 
To know no resurrection from the dust; 
VOL. I. b 



Or sball I^ printing in this age of paper^ 
Add to th' unnumber'd stars another taper. 
Waves to the ocean, sands to ooean's shore. 
To countless hosts one living rhymer more ? 
Yet, ere these bands their new recruit entice, 
rU ask, what poets never take, advice. 

Friends, if e'er friendship free from envy's blight 
Loves not to ridicule the friends who write ; 
Foes, if your skill has learnt to barb the tooth 
Of clinging slander with a little truth; 
All ye, who read ; and ye, who in its stead 
Condemn all works to make us think you 've read ; 
Ye bold, when learning seeks the meanest cot. 
Who never read, and own that you do not ; 
Ye crowds, who think of others' acts alone ; 
Ye selfish few, who think about your own ; 
Come, pour at once all sneers, gibes, friendly hints. 
Cares, losses^ ills, that wait the man who prints. 
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And thou^ Old Bard^ ('twould all my toil repay 

Were one freah leaf to bud upon thy bay) 

Who hast with me mused^ travell'd^ dwelt so long> 

Spring ci my thoughts, and master of my song ; 

Thou—how to name thee ?-^£'en thine urn may rot^ 

Thy look, tone, temper, story all foi^, 

Yet ne'er can ages from our converse rend 

Him, whose whole soul breathes in the lays he penn'd ; 

Nor justify froin me a name less warm than friend. 

N(^ as that title shallow Ukings place 

On equal years or a good-humour'd face ; 

Sway'd by no chance, and to no time confined, 

Th' un^ring friendship of immortal mind. 

Yet were it mine Verona's domes to see ^ 
Did Tibur thrive,. or Sirmio smile forme; 
How quickly then that form would fancy raise 
E'en to my sight, which now my mind pourtrays ! 
Still from the faiied roses in thine hair 
Undying scents would glad thy native air; 
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Still tiuxHlgh thy stnngless lyre tbe z^byrs sweet 
Would muraiur music to thy loved retreat; 
Still from thy light'uing eye and kindly bro«r 
A smile could gleam to cheer thy rotary now. 
What glowing scene hare northern realms Ulce ihis 
Awhile to lure thee from Elysian Uiss ? 
What fair has smiles so sweet as to persuade 
A moment's absence from thy Leshia's shade ? 
Yet thee I call^ Catullus-^'rise^ defend 
Thy follower^ generous Baed, from foe and friend ! 

Who speaks the first? Advice is still supplied 
By those tbe readiest who give nought beside ; 
What ear so bless'd on which the tone ne'er broke 
Of selfishness wrapt up in wisdom's cloak^ 
With tart conceit and nostrils pertly curl'd^ 
And call'd by dotards knowledge of the world ? 

" What, scribble verses ! Is your fortune made, 
" Your cares all over^ and your debts all paid ? 



" Is your house settled— are your servants taught 
" To buy what's needed and to save what's bought? 
" Go, oo«int yo«tr wine, see how your cellar ^s stock'd, 
^' Mete out your coals, and keep your larder lock'd. 
" At times, witli all these duties over quite, 
^' Watching and scolding done, and all that's right, 
*' Then e'en write verses, and let friends peruse 
" Who 11 not tell you the faults that they abuse : 
'' But never print— a pauper's right to try, 
" Save that it's fikdy nobody will buy. 
" But you— your money is not wholly spent; 
" None thin&s you quite a fool, so be content ; 
'^ Nor ply that trade where many starve, and more 
'^ Publisk the dulness few have guess'd before/' 

" Wiske I to war with those," Catullus cries, 
^' Whom baseness guards and cowardice makes wise, 
'^ To hear and combat every low misgiving 
" Of those, whose only hope in life is living. 



** Whose every day with ceaseless forethought vex'd, 
^^ Is but a preparation for the next ? 
^^ Does all their care and toil an object know> 
'' A gain, a blessing, verse may not bestow ? 
" Verse gave me wealth that flow'd from Manlius' care; 
'* Verse cheer'd my lonely hours; verse made me share 
^^ Friendship from all the great, and love from all the 
feir." 

Ha, what dark shape ! I view that form with awe 
Which calls itself the Genius of the Law 1 
His weU-wigg^d visage, wrapt from crown to chin 
In clouds without, to show there 's none within ; 
On calf-skin volumes at each step he stands, 
Toil-blanch'd his cheeks, and ink-imbrued his hands ; 
And points the Sergeant's patch, which blots afar 
The distant daylight like a sable star. 

^^ Oh rhyming Pleader, didst thou then misuse 
'^ My solid commons to regale the Muse ? 
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'^ Was mine a call to dimb €k' Aonian hills ? 

'^ Do I teach harmony to legal quills? 

" See the high shelves bent down with learned weight, 

^^ With books of every size^ and prints and ^te, 

^' The pregnant folio> that unclasp'd to sight 

*' Spreads a Uack-letter'd flood to dim the light, 

'' The quarto smiling ^th a &irer page, 

'^ Octavo, favorite of this cheap'ning age, 

^^ And duodecimo's condser school 

'^ Of pithy maxim and establish'd rule. 

'^ See them with wisdom of all ages full, 

"' Before Cro. Jac. till after Bos. and Pul. 

^^ The andent statute simple and compact, 

'' The wordy labjrrinth of the modem act> 

'^ Index, indictment, every useful reading, 

" And precedents for rules, and writs, and pleading, 

^^ And Coke and Bum^ that guide to all coiulitions 

'' In full array of twenty-five editions. 
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*' Not these enough to pasB away thy time 
'^ Without unreasoniiig; prose> or weary chime 
" Of false^ illogical^ unprofitable rh3nBe ? 
^^ If yet 'tis 60--See psJe reporters toil 
" Through mormng fogs and over midnight oil : 
^^ Shall e^er inaccarate phrase or hasty slip, 
" Or chance mistake escape a judge's lip ; 
^^ And shall not live recorded in reports, 
^' Lead suitors wrongs and puzzle other courts? 
'' Thus boasts our Iwe an ever full increase ; 
" Away with verse then' * 

'^ Peace, Baxbartan, peace V 
Catullus cries^ '' can Britain's legal host 
'^ Be thus unlike the worthies Kome could boast ? 
'^ There to the pleader's, sage'8> patriot's name 
'' Great TuUy sought to add the poet's fimie. 
" Calvus, who dared a ruler's crime accuse, 
'^ And strong Hortensius, w<K)'d the tender Muse. 
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" To Silius' daim did later times award 

" The joint lenown of Advocate and Bard^." 

Nay cease^ Old Poet» oease^ and scorn with me 

This fidsest <»racle'8 absurd decree. 

Did he^ with every lore and language fraught^ 

Who won the smile <rf every Muse he sought^ 

Who^ judge and statesman/ and revered as both^ 

With Eun^'s wisdom lighten'd Eastern sloth. 

Made tribes with bigotryof ages dim 

Love e'en their conquerors who had honour'd him ; 

Yet still would pour amid his high career 

The strains of Hafiz on his country's ear f ; 

* Calvus, friend to Catullus, who accused Vatinius of bribery 
to obtam the consolahip, and Hortenskis, Ciceio*8 opponent at ihe 
Bar, were both amatory poets. Silius Italicus, after attaining 
great celebrity at the Bar, left it and devoted himself to poetry. 
Martial writes of him; 

Sacra cothumati non attigit ante Maronis 
Implevit magni quam Cioeronis opus. 

lib. 7. £p. G2. 

f Sir William Jones. 
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Did he but iM to teach these after-days 

That law alone can be the lawyer's praise^ 

To leave a legacy of Gothic pride 

In studied ignorance of all beside? 

Nor such the rule^ when he^ whose labour shows 

The roots whence Britain's polity arose^ 

Law's classic tutor^ who could well beguile 

The driest study, with the purest style ; 

When Blackstone mourn'd the life no Muse adom'd^ 

Nor tuneful honours eren Murray scom'd*. 

E'en in the pedant monarch's gloomier age 
Did law's old quaint and little-minded sage 
To study, rest, and prayer their time assign. 
But gaye the largest to the sacred Nine f. 

* In allunon to Blackstone's ^' Farewell to his Muse," published 
in ^' Soathey*s Specimens of £ng^ Poetry," 1807. Ed. Revitw, 
voL ii. There are poems by Lord Mansfidd preserved in Hdli- 
day's Life of him, and in the European Magazine, April 1793. 

-)- **• Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus ssquis, 

'' Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas. 
'' Quod supeiest sacris ultro largire Camoenis." 
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'' It standeth well/' e*en he hath deign'd to say, 
" With lawyer's gravitie to. cite the lay*;" 
From Virgil's tale of Troy deduces down 
Th' entire descent of Britain's female crown f ; 



Such dxrecdoDs mig^t suit the age of Loid Coke. The rules 
however contained in the beautiful imitation by Sir William 
Jones will be found more suitable to the modem student. 

*•*' Seven hours to sleep, to law's grave study seven, 
^Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.** 

* '^ Verses at the first were invented for the helpe of memorie, 
'^ and it standeth weU with the gravitie of our lawyer to cite them." 

Co. litt 237. a. 

f " The dignide of the crowne of England is without all ques* 
'' tion descendible to the eldest daughter alone, and to her pos- 
'' terity, and so hath it beene declared by act of Parliament, For 
^' r^pnum non est divisibile. And so was the descent of Troy. 

'< ^ Pneterea soeptrum, Dione quod gesserat olim 
^< ' Maxima natarum Priami' '* Virg. ^n. 

• Co. Litt. IG5. a. 

The quotation however has no reference to the descent of the 
Trojan crown; Bione having fifty brothers, who had all prior 
rights. The sceptre was either an ornament home as princess, or 
that of Thrace, of which she was queen consort. 
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Tells, 'mid old forest lore our way to cheer. 
How ^'Didoe" wander'd like a ''sticken" deer*; 
And how to swans, their truth's reward, belong 
A joyful death, and sweet expiring song f . 

Such love for verse did lawyers then avow ; 
Nor ever scorn'd, nor cease to cherish now. 

* *'*' And sedng we are to treat o{ matters of game and hunting, 
'^ let us (to the end we may proceed the more cheerfully) recreate 
^' ourselves with ihe excellent description of Didoe*s doe of the 
'^ forest wounded with a deadly arrow sticken in her, and not 
<« impertinent to our purpose. 

" « Uritur infelix Dido,' &c 
*'*' But now let us set downe the courts of the forest" 

f '< The cock-swan is an emblem or representation of an affec- 
'^ tionate and true husband to his wife above all other fowls, for 
^^ the oock-swan holdeth himself to one female only, and for this 
'' cause nature hath conferred on him a gift beyond all others; 
'^ that is, to die so joyfully, that he sings sweetly when he dies ; 
^^ upon which the poet saith, 

«( ( Bulcia defecta modulatur cannina lingua, 
'^ ^ Cantator, cygnus, funeris ipse sui.' " 

Case of Swans, 7 Co. Rep. 89. 
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Then hence^ impostor genius^ hence^ and clear 

The field for those^ whom yet I'm doom'd to hear. 

How 's this ? No more ! and is there none beside^ 

And does not Criticism come to chide ? 

No, calmly waiting Criticism lurks. 

Nor casts a thought upon unpublished works> 

Still smiles to see fresh volumes load the earth. 

Nor frowns abortion on a victim's birth ; 

Yet look not for neglect ; but print the lay. 

And Criticism 's with you in a day. 

Yet forth, nor fear the sternness nor the jest 

Of honest critics public and profest ; 

Who with the author have a common aim. 

And toil like him for profit and for fame. 

But only pray from their award your due. 

Not the flat praises of some friend's review ; 

Who all his subtle candour will devote 

Not to describe the work, but him who wrote. 

Pray for a judge to whom you 're quite unknown. 

To tell your verse's faults and not your own. 



PKEFACE. 



Op the Kfe of Catullus very few particulars 
are known^ and those few^ uninteresting as they 
are^ are all the subject of controrersy : had the 
events of it been remarkable, they would probably 
jbtave been fiiUy recorded. In hk instance, how- 
ever, it is for once to be regretted, that some 
o£icious friend of the deceased did not (as usual 
in later times) commemorate even the common- 
place occurrences of his career, as they would 
have materially elucidated his works, and pre- 
^rved to us the point and clearness of many 
verses now flat or obscure. There can be little 
doubt that all his poems, except those, that by 
their subjects avow fictitious origins, were called 
forth by real occurrences, and express without 
disguise his genuine feelings at the time. ^^Those^'* 
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writes Walsh*, " the Muse's judge and friend/* 
when discussing amatory poems, ^' those who are 
" conversant with the writings of the ancients, 
*' will observe a great difference between what 
'' they and the modems have published upon this 
" subject. The occasions upon which the poems 
'^ of the former are written are such as happen 
" to every man almost that is in love ; and the 
" thoughts such as are natural for every man in 
" love to think/' He elsewhere adds, " I am 
" satisfied that Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
'^ and Ovid, were in love with their mistresses 
'^ while they upbraid them, quarrel with them, 
" threaten them, and forswear them ; but I con- 
^^ fess I cannot believe Petrarch in love with his, 
" when he writes conceits upon her name, her 
" gloves, and the place of her birth." This 
observation, when applied to Catullus, may take a 
much wider reference than merely to his amatory 
verses ; his friendship, gratitude, advice, indigna« 
tion, ridicule, and hatred, all speak in poetry; 
from this reason his compositions breathe a warmth 
and truth that still powerfully carry our feelings 

• Preface to his worfc^ 



wiih them: we blame the UDgratefiil reproached 
by the poet, though ignorant in what their in<^ 
gratitude consisted ; we still hate those whom he 
denounces, and love those he prizes, though we^ 
neither know the iaults of the first, nor the merits 
of the latter. Had we the knowledge of the par- 
ticular event which inspired each poem, how 
much mgre should we relish the happiness of ex- 
pression and allusion ; and while we imbibed the 
true spirit of his poetry, penetrate all the real 
feelings of his mind. From this reality of his 
topics, Catullus borrows an impregnable defence^ 
against the critics who underrate him, as has been 
done, for writing upon '^ subjects too common- 
" place amongst every poet, from the lowest 
'^ garret scribbler, to the highest composer, to be 
« enjoyed, even when dressed up in the elegant 
" language of Catullus." It should be recollected 
before such censures are uttered, that the crowd 
of scribblers had not then existed; that it was 
Catullus who originally selected the subjects, of 
which the circumstance of their being afterwards 
hacknied, proves the fitness for poetry; and above 
all, that the most interesting events of life are, 
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nevertheless^ of every day occurrence; and that 
to be natural is mostly to be common-place. 

Caius Valgus * Catullus waa horD, ' not at 
Sirmio^ where he afterwards resided^ as some* 
times is contended, but at Verona; and the 
Marquis Scipio Maffeit, himself a Veronese^ 
asserts, that there were still traits of the language 
of Catullus in the dialect of his countrymen. His 
birth took place in the second year of the 173d 
Olympiad, 667 years from the buiding of Rome> 
when L. Cornelius Cinna and Cn. Octavius were 
consuls; 85 years before Christ Onuphrius 
Panviniusj: informs us, that he was the first 
distinguished person whose birth Verona could 
boast, and formed, with Macer and Vitruvius, 



• A controversy hangs upon the first word. The name 
even is not un^usputed, which Scaliger contends to have been 
Quintus. I wiU not weary the reader with disputation, and 
here, as all through, shall state as &ct what appears the best 
authenticated. Vulpius, willing to establish a creditable re- 
lationship for the poet, defines Catullus to have been a patro- 
nymic formed from Cato ; but is at last forced half to admit, 
that Cato would rather make Catulus, and Catius CatuUus, 

•f Verona Illustrata. 

X De Antiquitatibus Veronensibus. 
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die triamvirate of worthies, to wiiich that dty 
had an undoubted claim. M affei would, however, 
add many others, whose places of birth are 
dotibtfiil; and by an unfounded hypothesis, eren 
ascribes the birth of Viigil to his own native 
town. The parentage of CatuUusi, though pro* 
baUy not splendid, could not have been low, as 
we learn from Suetonius, that Cesar was often his 
Other's guest. He contracted an early friendship 
with Manliiis Torquatus, a distinguished patrician, 
who remained his patron through life, after having 
introduced him at Rome. There the poet, who, 
according to Pezay, a French translator, ** avoit 
'* re5U du ciel ce premier titre au droit de 
'^ plaire;*' and, according to Crinitus, had beauty 
to invite favour, and health to endure dissipation, 
soon became the associate of the fdii, the gay, 
and the distinguished ; and passed a short career 
of gallantry and pleasure. " CatuUe,'* says the 
translator above quoted, " mourut jeune, et avoit 
" v6cu.*' The assertion, however, that his in- 
dulgence in pleasure shortened his life, is a gra- 
tuitous inference, unsupported by historical testi- 
mony. His patrimony was probably respectable; 
for, though hints of his poverty occur in his writ- 

c2 
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lags, he who possessed a villa at Sirmio^ and a farm 
in the Tiburtine territory, could not have been 
indigent. His means too, as we learn from the- 
Epistle to Msinlius, were materially increased by 
the bounty of that esteemed patron. Probably 
the distresses which he mentions were the 
temporary result of extravagances, which also 
involved him in lawsuits, as we may reasonably 
infer from his thanks to Cicero for forensic exer« 
tions in his favour, and from his intimacy with 
so many lawyers. To repair his fortune, he was 
induced to accompany C. Memmius Gemellus, 
when he went as pretor into Bithynia; but re-» 
turned without the expected gain, which he at^ 
tributed to the conduct of Memmius, whom he 
takes more than one occasion to lash and expose. 

His course of pleasure was now alloyed by more 
serious grief; for at this time the event took 
place for which he poured forth reiterated la- 
mentations, namely, the death of his brother: 
this occurred suddenly in the Troad province ; and 
Catullus then visiting his grave, near the pro- 
montory of Rhetaeum, performed there the ritea 
paid by Romans to departed kindred, a,nd com« 
posed the touching invocation to his remains. 
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These are tbe prominent events of his life ; none 
of which would be worth relating^ but that there is 
interest in whatever a poet has beautifully com- 
memorated^ and both pleasure and instruction in 
exploring the actual basis upon which he has raised 
his superstructure of fancy. The period of his death 
seems not to be positively ascertained^ but the 
difference of dates is not material : most writers 
assert that he lived beyond the age of forty^ but^ 
according to Eusebius^ he died at thirty^ and while 
Virgil^ yet a youths was pursuing his studies at 
Cremona^. 

* This date has been disputed on the authority of an 
Epigram by Martial, lib. 4. £p. 14. which seems to make 
the writings of Catullus contemporary with those of VirgiL 

TO SILIUS ITALTCUS9 THE POET. 

Oh thou, whose strains in loftiest style, 
(Oh, Silius, glory of the Nine!) 

Tell barbarous war&re*s varied wile, 
Hannibal^s ever new design ; 

And paint the Scipios in the field. 
Where Carthage false was forced to yield, 

Awhile your grandeur put away. 
December now, with rattling dice 

Cast from the doubtful box, is gay; 
And Popa plies his false device. 
'Tis now an easy festive time 
That well befits my caieless riiyme. 



To the amatory poety if lie woaU gam the gym- 
pathy of his icaden, nothiDg is more essential 



TuBk Miiuoui jwu tivfwuA z with ph ci Q prow 
Bead, pr* jdmiy ihcu my tnJBiig IsfS 

My hjgy wbfCK vantoo jots o'aflow ; 
For duiSy peirhmce. Ins spmow's pndaC) 
Gitiiniis, iifaom sweet atniiis attend. 
To mig^ Maio dazed to send. 

Some of the leaned contend, that the poem upon Lesl>ia*s 
g par io w most, fiom this epigram, be condnded to have been 
icall^ sent to Vizgil: others, that the woid translated ^ per- 
chance** takes away all pretension to nanatiYe, and reduces 
the lines to a poetical iEiistzation of the propriety of Martial 
sending his own yenes to Silias Itaficns. If Catulliis had 
lived to the age of forty, Viigil could not have been above 
eighteen at the time of his death. At that age Yxigil could 
not have merited the epithet ** magnus;" [translated mi^ty] 
or, even if he had been much older, and CatuHos had known 
him as a poet, it is improbable that he, who has written so 
mndi on his friends and contempoiaries, should have omitted 
all mention of ayouth of such exalted and early acknowledged 
talents. 

Martial wrote as a poet, without reference to dates or regard 
to any real occurrence. Silius Italicus, as we learn fi;om 
other epigrams of Martial, prided himself upon imitating 
y ixgil, and honouring Yub memory. Having been a. lawyer be- 
fore he became a poet, Martial, in an epigram, compliments him 
on having traced the same career as Cicero, and then assumed 
the loftier functions of Vixgil*: in another he is represented 
as bestowing care on the preservation of Yiigil*s tomb, Lib. 1 1. 

• Lib. T. Ep. 6c, 



tban some constancy in lore^ and an adherence to 
an adored object. If we find him addressing many 
mistresses at the same time with equal warmth^ 
renting raptures at first sights and celebrating 
every sensual intrigue^ we soon learn to look upon 
him as the versifier hunting out occasions on which 
to hang his conceits ; not as the lover^ whom events 
inspire to pour forth those ecstatic feelings^ which 
poetry can best express. This seems to have been 
known to the ancient writers: we find most of 
them dedicating their strains to one paramount 
idol of the time> and the efficacy of such influence 
is pointedly acknowledged by Martial in an epi« 
gram which records their separate attachments. 



Ep. 49. In another, as having purchased a field because it 
had belonged to Virgil*; and in all as a poet not inferior to 
his prototype. FUnj abo states that Silius honoured the statue 
of Viigil, cdebrated his birthday yearly, oontinually visited 
his tomb, and there performed rites to his memory. Lib. 3. 
£p. 21. Martial therefore very naturally, when sending his 
poems fbr his &iend*8 perusal, propitiates him by the com- 
parison which he knew would be the most pleasing ; at the 
same time that he assimilates himself to Catullus, the poet 
whom he so frequently acknowledges as his own master and 
model 

* Lib. 1]. Ep. 51. 
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TO INSTANTIUS. 



Inttantiufl, dearest friend, than wfaoee no heart 
Can tniih*8 or honour's voiee more warmly move ; 

If thou wouldst fire to my cold muse impart, 
And wish immortal versecH- give me love. 

Cynthia, Propertius, lit thy tuneful flame ; 

Thy genius, 'Gallus, was Lycoris* praise; 
Fair Nemesis gave flowing Alhius Came, 

And Lesbia, learned Catullus, taught thy lays^ 

Not the Peligni, graced by Ovid's flow, 

Nor Mantua's self my strains shall dare despise ; 

If some Corinna will her love bestow, 
Some Galatea my caresses prize. 

Among these Catullus certainly does not rank 
the lowest for constancy. It is true that he an^ 
nounces himself as a gallant visitor to Hypsithilla^ 
that he reproaches the jilt Aufilena^ and by his 
satire on Mamurra's mistress authorizes a& in* 
ference that he had first made amorous advances : 
but these an^ours he ever makes apparent to hare 
been transient and uninteresting to him; and his 
coarseness of idea and language^ when he i^te^ 
about them^ plainly evince a gratification of the 
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passions^ none of tbe heart. On the contrary^ 
when he celebrates Lesbia, the heart speaks in 
erery line ; sensuality is refined into a higher tone^ 
and only twice in his works> when driren into 
exile by extravagances of which she was the cause^ 
and when venting to Cselius his rage and grief at 
her voluntary debasement^ does he, concerning 
her^ indulge in the least grossness of expression. 
Clodia^ we learn from Apuleius*^ was the real 
name of Lesbia^ which was a poetical appellation 
borrowed from the country of Sappho, her proto- 
type in total abandonment to love. Connecting 
this information with Cicero's oration in defence 
of Cffilids, and with the lamentation addressed to 
Cselius by Catullus, on the heartbreaking degrade* 
lioU'Of her whom they had both loved, we must^ 
I think, though reluctantly, conclude her to have 
been the sister to the infamous Clodius, the enemy 
of Cicero, and the intruder into the mysteries of 
the Good Goddess. However, though we assent 
lo this^ we are not also bound to give implicit 
t^edit to till the crimes with which Cicero charges 
this fsar one. When he insinuates that she was 

• • . * In Apologia^ 



the murderess of her hushand, Q. Metellos Cekr^ 
we should recollect that he is spealdng as an ad« 
Focate^ who may in behalf of his client make 
assertions without proof or likelihood ; that it is a 
hare suggestion of his own, uncorroborated even 
by a detail of circumstances ; and laundied against 
an individual of a fiunily, between whom and Cicero 
there existed bitter animosity. To the details of 
her dissipation, on the other hand, to the hiring 
of a garden near the Tiber for the purpose of 
selecting those to be fiatvoured from the youth as 
they bathed ; to his catalogue of her profligacies, 
'' libidines, amores, adulteria. Bails acta convivia, 
'^ comessationes, cantus, symphonias, navilfia,'' we 
can hardly refuse belief, since such strong con- 
firmatory testimony is given by him, who would 
gladly, if possible, have denied them all, by her 
devoted lover, Catullus himself. Still, though 
with full knowledge of her worst actions, her 
blandishments maintained her empire undimi- 
nished; while the conflict of his mind breathed 
into his poetry every variety of passion. There 
is no feeling more overpowering or painful than 
that which springs from a conviction of the utter 
worthlessness of a beloved object, when the in« 
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&tuated heart cannot at the same time admit the 
contempt which worthlessness merits. Then the 
highest enjoyments of life can only be obtained by 
conscious abasement: solitude depresses without 
soothing^ society irritates without exhilarating; 
while smiles are alloyed^ and frowns embittered 
by shame and self-reproach at being subject to 
their influence. We find Catullus at one time 
upbraiding Lesbia bitterly with her licentiousness ; 
then bidding her &rewell for ever; then beseeching 
from the gods resolution to cast her off; then 
weakly confessing utter impotence of mind^ and 
submission to hopeless slavery; then^ in the Epistle 
to Manlius^ persuading himself by reason and ex- 
ample into a contented acquiescence in her false- 
hoods; and yet at last accepting with eagerness^ 
and relying with hope upon her proffered vow of 
constancy. Nothing can be more genuine than 
the rapture with which he depicts his happiness 
in her hours of affection ; nor than the gloomy 
despair with which he is overwhelmed^ when he 
believes himself resolved to quit her for ever. 
Were these poems collected together^ as by Cowley 
in ''The Mistress" (an idea to which they possibly 
gave rise)^ no more true or natural picture cpiild 
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be found of the undefined and inconsistent feel- 
ings^ which ever arise from the intercourse of 
devoted love with profligate inconstancy. To such 
a collection would also belong as illustrations many 
of the satirical poems ; for those upon Alphenus^ 
Ravidus, Rufus^ Quintius^ and Gellius^ and some 
on persons not named, were doubtless called down 
by interfering with his affections, or betraying 
confidence reposed in them concerning his amour. 
Having sketched the course of his pursuits 
iunong the fair ; which, though they formed the 
business of his life, did not monopolize his genius; 
let us turn to those other poems, which should 
have established for him a much more elevated 
fune. It is remarkable that, in speaking of Catul« 
lus, even the learned often designate him as a mere 
poet of love and revelry, who, like Anacreon, de^ 
voted his genius to enrich and celebrate the plea- 
sures of the passing hour. Thus old critics 'con-» 
dsely describe him as ^' a writer of epigrams ;" 
and thus in a '^ Dictionnaire des Hommes cele-» 
btes" it is roundly stated that " Tous ses Vers 
'^ respirent I'amour et le plaisir \" Pezay mentions 
as his characteristical effusions, * ^ des vers 6chapp6s 
«' au d^lire de I'Orgie ou de I'Amour, des vera 
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*' ecrits sur la table de Manlius ;" and Laharpe; 

i^stimating his reputation^ writes^ '^ Une douzaine 

f de morceaux d'un gout exquis^ pleins de grace et 

" de naturel^ Tout mis au rang des poetes les plus 

" aimsJ>le *" In this manner eren his admirers 

have denied to Catullus his due rank ; and^ while 

they dwelt with fondness on the madrigals of the 

classical Toluptuary^ have forgotten to dignify hin) 

as the heroic poet ; whom Atys and the Nuptials 

of Peleus and Thetis would have placed next to 

Virgil in his own language^ even if Virgil had 

been all original: but from whom^ let us add, 

Virgil has copied more than from any one except 

Homer; has adopted not only ideas but whole 

Jines ; whom he has, in short, repeatedly imitated, 

and not always improved. Critical and panegyrical 

quotations on particular poems are more appro-* 

priate to the notes ; and of these two, suffice it 

here to observe, that the latter is in Latin com-* 

position surpassed by the Eneid alone; the first 

has no rival in any tongue. 

If a poet has sung of love, it seems as of course 
to acgredit him also with a fondness for wine. 

* Cours de la Litteratuie. 
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Thus Pezay in the passage already quoted men- 
tions of CatuUus the '^d^lire de FOrgie/' and 
Noel^ a later French translator^ attributes to him 
'' des pieces echapp6es dans la douUe ivresse de 
" Famour et du vin." However^ in all Catullus 
there is only one poem^ to his Cupbearer^ which 
can be considered of a convivial nature, or at all 
indicative of such excesses. 

The prior English translator observes, that 
'^ a clean, well-pointed satire was his forte ;" it 
may however be thought, on the contrary, that 
his satirical poems, taken altc^ther, most of 
which may rather be termed invectives, are those 
that do him the least credit. Some, as those on 
an Ingrate, to Cominius, and to Himself on the 
Times, seem the ungovemed ebullitions of rage ; 
some are directed against unworthy and unfitting 
obj^ts, and even, as those to Vettius, to Rufus, 
and to Mamurra^s mistress, descend to remark 
upon personal defects: but among them the at- 
tacks upon Cesar for his favour to his profligate 
minion Mamurra, and to other unworthy hangers- 
on, indicate that boldness and spirit of freedom 
from which alone exalted genius can borrow addi- 
tional dignity. The consequence was, we know. 
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at least not injilrious to the poet : '^ Cesar/' Sue-^ 
tonius writes, *' though he felt that the lines, 
** which VaJerius Catullus had written upon his 
** attachment to Mamurra, had fixed a lasting 
** stigma upon him, yet asked Catullus to supper 
'^ on the very day of their appearance, and con- 
" tinned, as before, to be frequently his father's 
" guest," Whatever was Cesar's feeling, whether 
apathy, whether contempt, whether respect for 
literary men, and a wish to conciliate rather than 
to irritate them ; whether he was subdued by a 
conviction of the truth of the imputations; or 
whether he deemed the prosecution of such 
offences less likely to deter others by the punish* 
ment inflicted, than to injure himself by exciting 
sympathy with the culprit; whatever was his 
motive, it detracts nothing from the boldness of 
the poet, who had no reason to anticipate such a 
result. The poems of this class, however, that 
deserve reprehension for their subjects are but few. 
Some, as those to Furius -on his poverty, on the 
interview with Varus and his mistress, and on 
Calviis's oratory, are merely jocular, and were 
probably no offence to the persons named ; some, 
as those to Calvus in return for poems, to Aurelius 



and FuriuS; to the Courtezan who kept his tablets^ 
and to his own Farm^ seem te have been fairly 
palled forth in his own behalf or defence ; while 
many^ as those on Suffenus^ to Asinius^ on a 
stupid Husband^ to Verannius and Fabullus^ to the 
^nnals of Volusius, to Porcius and Socration^ ta 
jGrellius^ to Silo> and to Cinna^ seem to have been 
directed against objects well worthy of exposure. . 

It has pleased some editors to class together 
several poems^ the last in order^ under the title oi 
Epigrams. Many of them, however, are more, 
properly elegiac, and few answer to the description 
of epigram, either in its antient or modem ac« 
ceptation. The poems were probably classed 
originally according to their metre ; and therefore 
we here still find the same natural tone whicl\ 
Catullus rarely or rather never lost. Only once ia 
all his poems does he approach to any thing like a 
pun ; and the reader who shall expect in this part 
of his works conceits or far-fetched thoughts, will 
often feel a similar contempt to that of Partridge 
for the acting of Garrick^ and find, like him, that 
Catullus says nothing but what any man might 
say in the same situation. 

There remain some poems to be spoken of, not 
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Visually erected into a distinct class, but which 
may well justify such an arrangement^ namely^ the 
|x)etry of friendship and affection. This is a strain 
in which only a genius originally pure^ however pol- 
luted by the immorality of its era, could descant 
with appropriate sentiment; whidi speaks with 
all the kindly warmth of love, while it refrains 
from its unreas(«iing rage; that adopts all its 
delicacy, without any tinge of its grossness. In 
this style Catullus has written more in proportion, 
and more beautifully, thaUi any author. The 
lines to Hortalus, the Epistle to Manlius^ to 
Calrus on the death of Quintilia, and the Invoca- 
tion at his brother's grave, show how warmly his 
heart beat with this refined impulse* These are 
only the more touching* compositions of this kind; 
on the other hand, in such poems as Acme and 
Septimius, and the Epithalamium on the marriage 
of Manlius and Julia, we behold with what plea* 
sure he witnessed, and with what zeal he cele« 
brated the happiness of his friends. Several are 
of a light and frolicsome character, such as those 
to FabulluSj to Flavins, and to Camerius : still all 
of this class, however uninteresting the subject, 
breathe an engaging kindness of heart ; and, how- 
VOL. I.. d 



ever trivial the occasion^ it is still ornamented by 
the poet*s natural felicity tff expression ; which isj 
alas ! of all merits the (me most likely to evaporate 
in translation. The heart-soothing address to 
Sirmio^ the dedication to Cornelius Nepos^ and 
that of the Pinnace^ and the lines to Himself on 
the approach of Springs speak those more placid 
feelings of content that perhaps give the most un- 
alloyed happiness, and evince a social and amiable 
disposition that harmonizes well with warmer 
affections. 

It may at first seem preposterous^ at such di« 
stance of time^ to attempt to form a judgment of 
his character from the scanty information handed 
down to us *. If, however, my view of his works 
be correct ; if he was the poet of reality, his coofr* 
positions, few as they are, probably express his 
feelings upon every important event of his short 
career; and doubtless often descend to paint hia 



* G)Radim has even ventured to describe his person, from 
the inanuscript of Catullus, which he asserted he had seen, 
and which scholars now agree to consider an imposture. His 
description is of a very indefinite nature. A pleasing coun^ 
tenanoe* good com^esdon, moderate sized nose, small and 
well-shaped mouth, white teeth, and lively temper, might be 
asserted, without any hazard of contradiction. 
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minor impresaiAiis arismg^ from trifling occur-* 
rences. If such a criterion is followed^ we may 
fairly describe him as irascible but forgiving ; care- 
less and imprudent; affectionate to his kindred, 
warm in friendship^ but contemptuous and of- 
fensive to those whom he disliked; grateful^ but 
not cringings to his patrons ; and inclined to con<* 
stancy in love^ had his constancy met with return. 
He seems to have been as little sullied by the 
grossness of the age^ as was possible for one invited 
to the pleasures of the times by the patronage of 
his superiors : as fisur as we know^ he gave into no 
vice which was then stigmatized as disgraceful; 
and pure indeed must that mind naturally have 
been^ whichj amidst such coarseness of mannel's^ 
could preserve so much expressive delicacy and 
elevated refinement. His consideration in society 
must have been gratifying, since we find him not 
only filling an important post tmder the pretor in 
Bithynia^but also number among his friends Caesar, 
Cicero, Calvus^ Manlius, Cornelius Nepos^ Asinius 
Pollio, and Cinna, and others^ who like Memmius 
and Piso, though debased in character, were di- 
stinguished in rank. 

His reputation as a writer was high with bis 

d2 
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contemporaries^ and has been lasting with pos« 
terity ; though the title of " Learned," never, I 
conceive, belonged peculiarly to him, but was 
merely enjoyed in common with all poets*. His 

. » The appeUadon of <« Leamed" has been oonaideied as 
peculiarly bdonging to Catullus. Later writers, however^ have 
been much puzzled to account for this distinction. Bartfaius, 
m the Adversaria, tdls us that he enjoyed it because he was 
the first that successfully translated Gi«ek poets into Latin 
verse, which before him"was thou^^t impossible. Sylvias, in 
a long inquiry into the grounds of it, says little more than 
that he might be learned himself, and fully deserve it by his 
Imown erudition, though none mi^t appear in his writings. 
Mr. Elton, in his Specimens of the Classics, says, ^^ that he 
<^ fully merited the epithet, by which they did not mean what 
<' we understand by learned ; l^ut rather knowing or accom- 
^^ plithed ; what the old English authors signify by cunningi^ 
'^ as Shakespeare, ^ Cunning in music and the mathematics."* 
I do not dearly see the distinction between the two meanings. 
Aulus Oellius however pcnnts out, if the epitibet is exclusively 
our poet's, what it must have meant, when he comments upon 
the word " deprecor" being *' docHiuculk positum,'* by C41- 
tullus in the epigram on Lesbia's abuse of him. This dearly 
refers it to his intimate Imowledge of language, and felicttous 
choice of expression. 

Let us now shortly examine whether the proofs of any ex- 
dusive daim are not too weak to support it In all antiquity 
only three writers bestow it on him, Tibullus, Ovid, and 
Martial. As to the two first the epithet only occurs once in 
eadi, and Ovid dsewhere characterizes our poet more sport- 
ivdy. Martin certainly repeatedly applies the tUle, but he 
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poetry is howerer diaracterized as sometimes 
rougli and barsb by tbe elder Pliny ^^ and tbe 

mentions CatuUiu more frequently without it, and with yarious 
other descriptions; fkcundus, the eloquent; tenuis, the simple; 
aigutus, the witty ; and lastly, tener, the tender, very nearly 
as often as the *^ learned.** He also lavishes the panegyric of 
learned upon othen throughout his works with unsparing 
gradousness : Pedo, Votienus, ApoUinaris, and many now 
forgotten, except by their names there recorded, all equally 
enjoy the distinction tiiat more modem times would appropriate 
to Catullus alone. It is remarkable also that Propertius in the 
saDf^ mention he makes of Catullus, calls him lascivuty the 
wanton, while within two Imes he bestows the title of ^^ learned'* 
on the poet's friend and contemporary, Calvus. It is pro- 
bable that Catullus merely enjoyed this title in common with 
an poets. The '^ Docti Poetse*' of Tibullus, Ovid, and many 
others, the '* doctarom ederse prsemia frontium** of Horace, 
the propriety painted out in the line '^ soibimus indocti doc« 
tique poemata" of the '^ docti" alone attempting verse, the 
^^ doctus Menander" of Propertius, and the frequent personal 
application of the term by Martial, Horace, and others, prove 
it to have been the received style and title of the whole poetical 
tribe, whether mentioned generally or individually. It na-* 
turally descended to them from their patronesses, Uie Muses, 
who, in Latin poetry, are frequently designated as the '^ docts 
sorores" — " Pieridum docta turba.** The ancient poets, 
though their art was more particularly protected by a few of 
the celestial sisters, considered themselves as deriving inspna* 
tion and claiming care from the whole Nine. Horace calls poets 
the ^^ Mnsarum sacerdotes," and ViigQ in the same strain iz( 

• Nat. Hist Pref. 



jronnger aociues Urn of ne^Sgence*; thoagli botK 
elsewhere speak of bim with admiration. For the 
latter aocnsadoii I can find no ground even in his 
most trinal and occasional efiusions. The former 
may be assented to withoat diggnce to Catullus, 
when it is recollected that he wrote during the 
earlier growth of Latin poetry^ before the Augus- 
tan age had polished the language^ or harmonized 
the verse of his country. We find high testi- 
monies to his merit in Horace, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, Orid, Paterculus, Juvenal, Quinctilian, and 
Aulus Gellius. Virgil's obligations to him hare 
been mentioned. Ovid, in his Epistle from Ariadne 

the seeond Oeorgic calls on the Mnaes, *' quarom sacra fero," 
^^ whose priest I am," not merdy to inspbe his strains, bat to 
instruct him in the motbns of the heavenly bodies, in the whole 
arcana of nature ; and asserts a general daim to tfaev assist- 
ance in the walks of abstruse sdenoe. From such associations 
poets probably derived then* title to the distinction; and 
though Catullus, horn the knowledge of Greek apparent in his 
works, and his research of expression in Latin (which, accord- 
ing to Haylyn, never being spoken generally in Italy, was 
considered a high accomplishment), might well have been 
, complimented as *' Docte sermones utriusque linguae ;*' yet it 
Is more probable that the ejnthet poetically applied, as de- 
scriptive of the protection and inspiration of the learned Nine. 

• Ep. 16. Ub. 1. 
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to Theseus^ and agftm when he writes on the same 
subject in his Fasti, borrows many ideas, only to 
overload them with his own conceits, and fine off 
the natural bursts of Catullus into quibbles and 
artificial points. Even the bitter Persius copies a 
passage of tenderness from him : but Martial, of 
all writers, vents the wannest admiration, and 
openly avows him for his own model. Of that 
poet, whose reputation has been obscured by the 
quantity of his writings, the best pieces, and he 
has some beautiful, are those muiifestly in imita* 
tion of Catullus. Rousseau has justly observed, 
in a letter quoted by Noel, '^ Martial a fait, dans 
*^ la mani^re de CatuQe, quelques ^grammes qui 
*^ ^galent ou surpassent Catulle m^me; mais elles 
** sont en petit nombre*." Throughout his works 
he is ever recurring to the praises of Catullus, 
mentioning himself as much his inferior, and pro- 
posing an equality with him as the utmost object 
of his own ambition. The distich, that institutes 
a comparison between him and Virgil, is so much 



* Thu was not the opinion of Andrew N^vagiero, a learned 
Venetian ; for, we are infonned by Balzac, he waff aceustomed 
on the anniversary of his Inrthday annually to bum the works 
of Martial as a sacrifice to the manes and memory of Catullus. 
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to the purpose^ that^ fiat as it is, I must be 
allowed the insertion. 

ON CATULLUS. 
Much as great Mantua to her Virgil*s flow, 
Doth small Verona to Catullus owe. 

One other of the many epigrams that mention 
him shows how high he was ranked; at the same 
time^i it sadly exemplifies the insecurity of human 
hme, since of many there classed with the most 
celebrated ancients^ every production^ every parti-- 
cular^ has long since rested in oblivion: tl^eir 
names alone^ thus recorded^ have lived to later 
times^ and preserve for them a meagre^ ungratify'^ 
ing remembrance^ which maybe equally conferred 
by the most scornful satire as the most elevated 
pan^ric. 

TO LICINIUS. 

Vezona loves her learned poet's strains ; 

His Mantua Maro*s lofty numbers bless. 
From Livy's birth its rank Aponus gains ; 

From Stdla scarce, nor epic Flaccus less. 

ApoBodorus sound the waves of Nile; 
Loud the Peligni ring with Ovid's feme ; 



Corduba tells in high bttt simple style 
Two Senecas, and Lucan's unmatched namc« 

With Ganius gladdens Cadiz, prone to glee ; 

Emerita doth Dedanus own, 
Kind Dedanus, ever dear to me ; 
And ever, Bilbilis, our native town. 
Shall thee, lidnius, proudly boast ; 
Nor let my name be wholly lost. 

Much of the obscurity with which Catullus haa 
been diarged should be ascribed to die corrupt 
state in which his poems have descended to us, 
Some^ who could not see sufficient in his works to 
justify his panegyrists^ have concluded that a great 
part of his works are no longer extant. There 
does not howerer appear sufficient ground for sup- 
posing that any thing of consequence is lost. From 
the mention by Terentianus Maurus of an Ithy- 
phallic poem^ and the quotation he inserts^ pro* 
bably some poem^ or part of one^ in the same 
strain as the two on the God of Gardens^ has 
perished. For this we may well console ourselves^ 
for surely two compositions on such a subject are 
at least one too much. The work on loye-spells. 
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alluded to by Pliny tlie dder^ for which commenta- 
tors so pathetically lament, is in all likelihood the 
glorious poem on At}^ There also was another 
poet, of the name of Catulns, or, according to 
Aulus Gellius, Catullus, fnmi whan Scaliger 
would hare transferred the name of Quintus to 
the poet of Verona; the mention of whom has 
created confusion, and to whom other worlcs, cur- 
sorily recorded, probably belonged* To supply 
these supposed losses, some of the learned have 
ascribed to him the Vigil of Venus; and others, 
one in a laboured essay, have wrested for him the 
Ceiris frmn Virgil : no Tery heinous robbery, for 
it has a yery questionaMe daim to the same 
parentage as the Georgics and Eneid. Of the 
first poem Mr. Moore justly states, in a note to 
his Anacreon, that " the style appears to have all 
^ the laboured luxuriance of a much later period,'' 
and I agree with the prior English translator, 
who deems it the production of some writer even 
more modem than Ausonius, to whom also it has 
been given. It is a pretty poem, but has a deOa 
Cruscan glitter about it, rather than the sterling 
splendour of classical composition. Pamell has 
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done it ample justice in translation. In the second 
poem^ the Ceiris^ all that is introductory to the 
lamentation of Scylla is obscure in language^ and 
flat in conception^ and would disgrace any modern 
scholar; while the lamentation itself is a more 
palpable imitation^ of the complaint of Ariadne^ 
than we can suppose any author could intentionally 
or by accident write of his own prior composition. 
In 8hort> there seems no ground in reason or 
authority for ascribing either to Catullus^ except 
that they are claimed by nobody else. 
• Among the later writers of Latin verse Catullus 
has been imitated by Beza^ Muretus^ Bonefonius^ 
Joachim du Bellay^ Flaminius^ Valois* and a crowd 
whom it would be uninteresting to enumerate. 
In English literature^ among thoso who have borne 
testimony tx) his merit by translating or borrowing 
from him^ Catullus can name Pope^ Swift^ Cowley^ 
Parnell^ Walsh, Crashawe, Oldham, Ben Jonson, 
Sir C. Hanbury Williams, Granville Lord Lans- 
down, Mrs. Behn, Fenton, Lloyd, Langhorne, 
and the facetious Tom Brown. That Catullus 
anticipated immortality to his works with all the 
haughtiness of talent, is apparent from several 
paissages, in which he proudly promises immortal 
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praise to his friends^ or eternal shame to his 
enemies. Waller has written^ 

Poets may boast, as safely mn. 
Their works shall with the world remain ; 
Both bound together, live or die, 
The verses and the prophecy. 

However^ that this tone should be assumed by 
perishable poets^ cannot detract from its dignity 
when poured forth by real genius. To search 
whether such anticipations have been usual with 
minor and forgotten authors^ would be an occupa- 
tion neither of interest nor pleasure : it is so fre« 
quently asserted by those of the highest dass^ that 
irom that circumstance alone it is fairly to be 
considered the dignified concomitant of conscious 
inspiration ; though liable^ with every thing ele« 
vated and noble^ to the injurious imitation of the 
contemptible. 

. £ntire translations of this author hare been 
heretofore scarce^ but of late years he has more 
attracted the attention of literary men« The 
earliest of those which I hare had an opportunity 
of perusing^ is one in French by Pezay^ Marquis de 
Masson^ author of the Soirees Helretiennes^ who 
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instructed Louis the Sixteenth in military tactics^ 
and was afterwards surveyor-general of the coasts 
of France. This was published in 1771. Pezay 
mentions a prior translation by the Abb6 de 
Marolles^ which^ he writes, '* est telle, que celui 
^' meme qui en donne une autre, a le droit de la 
^' mepriser et d'en dire du mal." Consequently 
he misses no opportunity of ridiculing the abb6 
. and his work. The next in point of time is the 
English translation, published anonymously in 
1795, the first to give '' the whole of Catullus 
*' without reserve, and in some way," as the 
author states, " to translate all his indecencies." 
To the notes of this work great praise is due, but 
the author should not so morosely have blamed 
Pezay because his notes were " too frequently 
*' mere jeux d'esprit," a style of commentary very 
acceptable as a relief to the usual dryness of such 
labours. In I8O6 another French translation was 
published by Fran9ois Noel, author of the Dic- 
tionnaire de la Fable, in imitation of Pezay, by 
translating into prose j and of the English trans- 
lator, by rendering all Catullus without omission. 
His notes also contain a fund of information, and 
an elegant collection of modern poems, which hare 
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been written in imitation of Catullus. Of Pezay's 
and Noel's translations^ suffice it to say^ that 
French prose is utterly incapable of conveying 
the spirit and strength of Catullus* The in- 
capability of French verse, however, may probably 
justify the choice, though some pieces inserted in 
his notes by Noel, show proofs to the contrary ** 
Pezay often shows great carelessness, not seldom 
mistranslating from mere iMtteiition, and omit- 
ting poems as unintelligible or without pmnt, 
which a very little trouble would have shown to 
be dear and lively. However, on the whole, it is 
an able and very pleasant performance. These 
two works I have particularly mentioned, because 
I have not scrupled to' become -largely indebted to 
them; and have gladly taken example, of Noei, 
wha says of Pezay, that he will try '^ de faire 
'^ mieux que lui, en lui empruntant tout ce qu'il 
/^ a fait de bien." 
. There is also an old French work, published in 

* Since writing the above, I have seen a transkition of great 
part of Catullus in verse by Monsr. MoUevaut, published 
1816, which at least proves that more justice may be done to 
the poet in French verse than in prose. Abb4 de MardUes 
also ■ translated the Peleus and Thetis, and the Atys, into 
verse,' but I have never met with them. 
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1753^ which connects many ^ the poems of Ca- 
tullus^ by a ronaaee of the loves of him and 
Lesbia: it if by a Monsr, De La Chapelle^ of 
wliom Peaay says^ " Dn ne peut trop louer son 
" attention a nous assurer dans sa preface qu'il 
*^ n'est point le Chapelle, ami de Taimable Bach-* 
^' aumont. Cependant, comme M. de la Chapelle 
" faisoit imprimer ses vers, il auroit encore pu se 
'•' dispenser de ce double emploi." Every body 
seems to have been so content, wkes tbey knene 
who he was not> thaii ■» eoe appears to have in- 
quired wh» he was^ and I have found no more 
aocount of him. Pezay^ however, says in his 
favour, " II faut rendre justice k Fidde ; elle 6tait 
" a^eable." Noel says the same, but it should 
be added, that the execution deserves little praise ; 
as it pourtrays the Romans with the manners of 
old French courtiers, and the hero and heroine a& 
versed in all the triflings of modem coquetry. Of 
this work there is also a German imitation, and a 
small English romance was pubb'shed in 1707, 
which probably supplied de la Chapelle with the 
idea for which he gains credit with Pezay*. In 

* I find a note in " Aildn on Song-writing,** whidi men- 
tions a publication entitled ^^Sentimental Tales,^ in which' 
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Italian^ the translation of Paocini^ printed at 
Pisa in 1805^ is chiefly remarkaHe for the sqnea« 
mishness with which it omits all warmth in the 
lore yerses, while it unblushingljr retains some of 
the most filthy and disgusting passages. The 
poems of Catullus^ translated by variouis authors^ 
inserted in the Parnaso de' Traduttori Italian!^ 
possess great meiit* There are others in that 
language of which an account is given in the pre-* 
£ice of the prior English translator. 

Of the editions of Catullus an ample account is 
to be found in the same pre&ce ; but it ought not 
to be passed wer, that he^ together with Theo* 
phrastus^ numbers the celebrated Wilkes among 
his editors. Still more remarkable it is> that a 
biographer of that politician has attempted to 
account for his choice of this writer^ by drawing 
a parallel between the lives and characters of Ae 
ancient poet and modem demagogue. Noel> how- 
ever^ says^ ^' Cette Edition est le fruit d'un pari. 

the loves of Catullus and Lesbia are fonned into a fictitious 
story, intermixed with poems and tnmslatioiiB. A song fiom 
it is inserted in tfastt work, which the editor oonceiyes to be 
originaL It is, however, a free imitatum of the poem by 
Catullus^ To himself on Lesbia's Inconstancy." <^ Miser 
'f CiitulJ^eBinas ineptisB," &c 



^' Le fameitx Wilkes gagea qu'il ferait imprimer 
*^* un auteur latin sans faute^ et rMtera depuis la 
*f. mime gageure pour le Th^pbraste." He does 
not state from whence he obtained tbis account^ 
but it is clearly the most probable of tbe two. 
' Labarpe writes of tbe smaller compositions of 
Catullus^ ^'Ce sont de petits cbefs-d'ceuvre^ oil ii 
^* n'y a pas un .mot qui ne soit pr^deux^ mais qu'il 
^\ est aussi impossible d'analyser que de traduire/' 
Translators in general acquiesce in tbis discourage-* 
ment to their successors^ and inconsistently de-^ 
clare tbe impossibility of doing justice to tbe 
poet^ of whom they are at tbe moment publishing 
versions. Pezay perhaps comes nearer to truths 
when he writes- " une traduction de CatuUe et 
*f de Tibulle en vers^ est I'ouvrage de la vie 
^f entiere." In addition^ be precisely points out 
for posterity the qualifications necessary^ though 
not infallible^ for the undertaking. '' II iaut^ 
*f pour entendre Catulle, connoitre un peu I'yyresse 
** du vin de Tokay et les caprices de jolies femmes." 
^* * * On peut cependant connoitre la bonne 
'^ compagnie^ les jolies femmes, et le bon vin^ et 
l< faire une mauraise traduction." The exact 
method to be adopted is as follows^ " Pour avoir 
VOL. I. e 
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^^ une excellente version de ces poStes^ il faudroit 
^' qu'un homme Uen amoureux les expliqu^t k 8ft 
'^ midtresse^ que la maitresse les traduisit^ et que 
'^ Tamaat ne se cbarge&t de oorriger que les 
'^fitutes d'ort(^;raphe; car la femme qui n'en 
*^ feroit pointy ne seroit pas celle dont je prifi^rois 
^' la traduction." This recommendation has been 
little known or little minded; for the crowd of 
translators would hare become innumerable^ if 
the task had been undertaken but by a tenth of 
those possessed both of the requisite education^ and 
of mistresses with the requisite want of any. 

It has been usual with translators to lay down 
certain rules and principles^ by which they pro« 
&SS to hare been guided; and this^ if it is an 
imperious precedent^ is by no means the least 
arduous part of such an undertaking. Looking 
over what has been written upon the subject^ and 
the prefaces and discourses of tranftlat4)r8^ they 
will generaUy be found more deserving of praise 
for intrinsic terseness and pointy than for any 
practicable instruction. The natural course of 
translation is, first to secure its fidelity^ and then 
to attempt the polish of elegance and freedom. 
After that^ spite of all the precepts of Lord Ros« 
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eommon's excellent poem (the merits of which as 
» gaide have been justly appreciated by Dr. John- 
son in his life of that poet)^ spite of all that has 
been mritten and said, we had better come at once 
to the simjde declaration of Dryden—^' After alT^ 
^' a translator is to make his author appear ai 
^^ cbanning as possiUy he can^ provided he main- 
^' tains his character^ and makes him not imlike 
*' himself/' 

A few wordsj however, are necessary upon two 
subjects, omission and amplificaticm. Several 
poems by Catullus are omitted in this translatiouj 
but I feel confident not one that can be regretted. 
Pezay too c^ten gave up whole poems for a few 
olijectionable expressions, and with an uninvesti* 
gating easiness, whidi excites a suspicion that 
propriety might sometimes be a doak for idleness* 
His example, therefore, pointed out the necessity 
of making every attempt to veil and soften before 
^tire omission could be justified *• .With regard 

* I can scarcely ooncdve fhat any reader will be displeased 
inth me for not ftttempting to translate our poet*8 TerBion of 
Sappho*s well-known Ode. Surely Ambrose Phillips bids 
defiance to competition, or if he is ever to be rivalled, it must 
be by one drawing at once ftom the sphited original, not by a 
translator of Calullus, onbaixassed by his tame expledves. 
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to additions^ Dr. Johnson's general rule would at ' 
once sanction all : in discussing theOyidian graces; 
grafted upon Homer by Pope, lie writes, " to 
'^ have added can be no. great crime, if nothing 
" be taken away." This, however, is surely too 
large an admission, for the character, and even 
the meaning of an author, may be as much changed 
by addition as by omission or wrong tran^tion. 
Amplification however is not only alldwaye, but 
advisable, when a laconic conciseness has left 
the thought not fully explained, or> the- sim- 
plicity of earlier times clothed it in a garb which 
wears the appearance of poverty to a more re-^ 
fined, age. It is also nearly necessary, when the 
allusion was to something well understood at the 
time, but now become obscure and obsolete.' The 
incorporation into the thought of the subject 
referred to can alone then make the poem perfect/ 
and . endow it with intelligibility .without the 
awkward aid of a note. Denham, in the pre&ce 
to his translation of the second^book of Virgil's 
Eneis, has summed up all that a translator should 

and bound to adopt the unconnected and unintelligible stanza^ 
which he has substituted for the concluding one of the inspired 
poetess. • i 
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be able to assert on this head^ and with that 
dedaration 1 shall conclude. '' When my ex- 
" pressions are not so full as his, either our lan- 
" guage, or my art, were defective (but I rather 
'^suspect myself); but where mine are fuller 
'' than his, they are but the impressions which 
f^ the often reading of him hath left upon my 
1^ thoughts; so that if they are not his own oon- 
^' ceptions, they are at least the results of them." 



DSDICAIION OF HIS WIMBf, 

TO dORNBLlts NEPOS. 



My little Tolume is complete> 
With all the care and polish neat 

That makes it fair to see : 
To whom shall I then^ to whose praise^ 
Inscribe my lively graceful lays ? 

Cornelius -f, friend^ to thee. 

Thou only of th' Italian race 

Hast dared in three small books to trace 

All time's remotest Sight : 
Oh Jove, how labour'd, leam'd^ and wise ! 
Yet still thou ne'er wouldst quite despise 

The trifles that I write. 

t This t '^<^ to ^^ '^otes at the end of the volume. 
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Then take the book I now address^ 
Though small its flize> its merit less, 

'Tis all thy friend can give ; 
And let me, guardian Muse, implore 
That when at least one age is o'erf. 

This volume yet may live. 



ON LESBIANS ABSENCBf, 



ADDRESSED TO HER SPARROW. 



Dear Sparrow^ long my fur's deliglit. 
Which in her breast to lay. 

To give her finger to whose bite. 

Whose puny anger to excite. 
She oft is wont in play* 

For thus, when we are forced to part. 
Her thoughts she from me steals; 
Thus solaces by sportire art 
The soft regret, the fretful smart, 
I fondly hope she feels. 



Then may not I in absence play. 
As she has play'd with thee ; 
Nor thou, who couldst her grief allay. 
Assuage my pangs when she's away. 
And bring relief to me. 

Thou wilt be welcome, as 'tis known 

Was to the nimble maid f 
The golden fruit that loosed the zonef. 
Her vii^in guard, and bade her own 

A lover's warmth repaid. 



ON THE DEATH OP THE ^PARROWf. 



MouRN^ all ye lores a&d graces ; mourn^ 
Ye wits> ye gallant, and ye gay ; 

Death from my fctir her bird has torn, 
Her much-loved Sparrow's snatch*d away. 

Her very eyes she prized not so f. 
For he was fond, and knew my fair 

Well as young girls their mothers know^ 
Flew to her breast and nestled there. 

When fluttering round from place to place. 

He gaily chirp'd to her alone ; 
He now that gloomy path must trace. 

Whence Fate permits return to none f. 



Accursed shades o'er hell that lower. 
Oh be my corses on you heard ! 

Ye^ that all pretty things deTonr> 
Have torn from me my pretty bird* 

Oh evil deed ! oh Sparrow dead ! 

Oh whata wretch> if thoa canst see 
My &ir one's eyes with weeping red. 

And know how much she grieres for thee ! 
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DEDICATION OF A PINNACBt» 

TO CASTOR AND POLLUX. 



That pbnaoe^ Mends, can boast that erst 

'Twas swiftest of its kind ; 
Nor swam the bark whose fleetest burst 

It could not leare behind ; 
Whether the toiling rower's force^ 
Or swelling sail impell'd its course. 

This boast^ it dares the shores f that bound 

The Adrian*8 stormy space t> 
The Cydad't islands sear-girt rounds 

Bright Rhodes t or rugged Thrace t> 
The wide Propontis f to gainsay^ 
Or still tempestuous Pontic bayf* 
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There^ ere it swam 'mid fleetest prows, 

A grove of spreading trees 
On high C3^rus' hill its boughs 

Oft whisper'd in the breeze* 
Amastrisf, pride of Pontic floods^ 
Cytorusf green with boxen woods. 

Ye knew it then, and all its race. 

And know the pinnace too. 
Which, from its earliest rise, to grace 

Thy lofty summit grew; 
And in the waves that wash thy shores 
Which moisten'd first its sturdy oars. 

Thence many vainly-raging seas 

It bore its master through ; 
Whether from right or left the breeze 

Upon the canvas blew ; 
Or prosperous to its course the gale 
Spread full and square the straining sail. 
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No vows to Ocean*8 godsf it gave. 
For then no storm could shake 5 

When erst from that remotest wave 
It sought this limpid lake : 

But^ ah ! those days are fled at lengthy 

And fled with them are speed and strength. 

Now old, worn obt^ and lost to fame. 

In rest tiiat 's justly due^ 
It dedicates tius sh&tter^d fhune. 

Ye glorious twins f^ to you— 
To you, whose often cheering ray 
Beam'd light and safety on its way. 
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TO LESBIAf. 



LovjE^ my Lesbia, while we live^ 
Value all the cross advice 

That the imrly greybeards give 
At ft tingle farthing^s price. 

Suns that set again may rise; 

We, when once our fleeting light. 
Once our day in darkness dies. 

Sleep in one eternal night. 

Give me kisses thousand-fold. 
Add to them a hundred more; 

Other thousands still be told 
Other hundreds o'er and o'er. 
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Butj with thousands when we burn^ 
Mix^ confuse the sums at last. 

That we may not blushing learn 
All that hare between us past. 

None shall know to what amount 
Envy's due for so much bliss ; 

Non&^-for none shall ever count 
All the kisses we will kiss. 
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TO FLAVIU3t* 



Ah^ Flavius^ you would gladly tell 
Catullus^ whom you lore so well. 

What girl your £a,yourite reign6 : 
Nor could your restless tongue forbear 
To speak her name ; unless you wear 

Some jade's disgraceful chains. 

And now you love, I fain must guess. 
Some shameless wanton's coarse caress. 

Whom you would blush to own : 
For vainly mute your couch, that smells 
Of flowers and Syrian essence, tells 

You never lie alone. 
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Your fragrant room^ disorder'd bed. 
And, ah ! 'bove all your drooping head. 

Your thin and languid frame. 
The fruits of lovesick loose excess. 
Speak what your silence would suppress. 

And all the truth proclaim. 

Oh ! boldly then your flame declare. 
Or Mse or true, or plain or fair 

The damsel that you prise: 
My sprightly verse will lend a grace 
To deck your worst amours, and place 

With honour in the skies. 
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TO LKSBIAf. 



Thy kisses dost thou bid me count, 
And tell thee, Lesbia, wbat amount 
My rage for lore and thee could tire. 
And satisfy and doy desire? 

Many as grains of Libyan sandf 

Upon Cyrene's spicy landf 

From prescient Ammon's sultry dome f 

To sacred Battus' ancient tombf : 

Many as stars that silent ken 

At night the stolen loves of men f. 
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Yes^ when the kisses thou shalt kiss 
Have reach'd a number vast as this^ 
Then may desire at length be stay'd^ 
And e'en my madness be alla/d : 
Then when infinity defies 
The calculations of the wise'; 
Nor evil voice's deadly chann f 
Can work the unknown number harm. 



VOL. I. 
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TO HIMSELFt» 

ON LE8BIA*8 INCONSTANCY. 



Cease from this idle fooling trade- 
Cease^ wretch Catullus^ all is o*er; 

And what thou seest has long decay'd^ 
E'en think it lost for evermore. 

Of old thy suns were bright and clear^ 
When thouj where'er her path has lain^ 

Wouldst chase the damsel^ loved so dear 
As none wi]l e'er be loved again. 

Then were the sports of amorous jest 
Still urged by thee* with new delight; 

'While she scarce chid and not repress'd — 
Oh then thy suns were truly bright ! 
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She now rejects thee— cast her oflF, 
Nor weekly chase a flying fair ; 

Nor grieving live to be her scofl> 
But coldly steel thy mind to bear*. 

Damsel^ farewell ! CatuUua. stem 

Thy scorn disdains^ thy love will shun ; 

And soon thy pride to grief shall tum> 
When left by him^ and woo'd by none» 

Thinks Wanton^ what remains for thee: 
Who will pursue thy lonely wayt ? 

Who in thy form will beauty see^ 
Whose fervent love shalt thou repay? 

Whose fondling care shalt thou avow ? 

Whose kisses now shalt thou return ^ 
Whose lip in rapture bite ?— But thou— 

Hold! hold! Catullus> cold andstern^ 

c2 
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TO VERANNlUSf. 

ON HIS RETURN FROM SPAIN. 



Of all tte many loved by lae, 
Of all my friends most dear^ 
Verannius is thy travel o'er. 
And art thou home retum'd once more 
To light thy brother's smile of glee. 
Thy mother's age to cheer ? 

Thou 'rt come. Oh blissful, blessed news I— . 
Thou'rt come, and I again 

Shall see and hear thee, in the way 
Moved in former time, pourtray 
The splendid towns, the mountain views. 
The tribes, and deeds of Spain. 
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I wann sliall press thee to my breast^ 
Where fervent welcomes bum/ 
What mortal^ though he dare to think 
Of pleasure he may largely drink^ 
Is half so joyfiil^ or so blest^ 
As I in his return? 
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THE INTERVIEW WITH VARUS AND HIS 
MISTRESS f. 



As I was idling time away 
Just by the Forum t' other day» 

My Varus took me thence 
To see the wanton^ his delight ; 
And^ faith ! she struck me at first sight 

To want nor charms nor sense. 

We then fell into conversation 
About Bithynia's situation^ 

The yalue of the land^ 
And what my profit there had been : 
I mentioned truly all I'd seen^ 

And how things really stand. 
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^' That^^ot the Pretor nor his train 
*' Could there afford from any gain 

'* More sumptuous dress or fere; 
'^ And sure not we, that Pretor's slaves^ 
" The worst of profligates and knaves^ 

" Who prized us not a hair. 

*^ Of course/' she said, '' as they relate 
'' 'Tis usual, you some slaves for state 

" To bear your litter f bought," 
I felt a little pride arise ; 
And was not willing in her eyes 

To be a pauper thought. 

So cried, " Oh, yes. Though luck was bad, 
" It was not on the whole so sad, 

'' That I eight slaves should lack." 
In truth, I never here nor there 
Possess'd a single slave to bear 

My litter on his back. 
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Said she^ a harlot thorough bred ! 
'* Catullus^ lend me> pray> that bed^- 

'' I wish but to be taken 
" To where Serapis holds his fenef"— 
'' Stay ! stay !" said I> '' let's think again- 

" I've none — I was mistaken. 

" 'Tis Cinna's bed t> scarce his alone^ 
'^ I use it just as 'twere my own : 

" Who 's owner nou^t care I. 
** Thou'rt an uncivil troublous jade^ 
'* Whose artful mercenary trade 

" Won't let one tell a lie.** 
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THE PARTING MESSAGE TO LESBIAf, 



ADDRBtBVD TO FURIU8 AND AURBLIV8. 



Companions, who would gladly go 
With me through every toil below 

To man's remotest seats : 
Whether Catullus should explore 
Far India, on whose echoing shore 

The eastern billow beats : 

Whether he seek H3rrcania wild. 
The Tartar hordes, or Arabs mild. 

Or Parthia's archer train : 
Or tread that intersected isle. 
Whence pouring forth the sev'n-fold Nilef 

Discolours all the main. 
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Whether across the Alps he toil 
To riew the war-ennobled soil. 

Where Cesar's trophies stand ; 
The £hine that saw its Gaul's disgrace. 
Or dare the painted Briton race 

In their extremest land. 

Companions, dear, prepared to wend 
Where'er the gods may place your friend. 

And every lot to share ; 
A few unwelcome words receive. 
And to that once-loved fair I leave 

My latest message bear. 

Still let her live and still be blest 
By profligates in hundreds prest. 

Still sport in ease and wealth ; 
Still of those hundreds love not one> 
Still cast off each by turns undone 

In fortune and in health. 
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But let her deem my passion o'er : 

Her giiilt has cnish'd^ to hloom no more> 

The love her heauty raised ; 
As droops the flower^ the meadow's pride. 
Which springing hy the furrow's side 

The passing share has grased. 



TO ASINIUS, 



ON HIS PRACTICAL JOKES. 



A8IVIV84 Marrudnianf vile^ 

Think you, when wine gives life to jest, 
Tis wit to filch with left-hand wile 

The napkin of the careless goest ? 

Poor idiot, can you not perceive 
How rude, how low the deed you do ? 

But should you not my words believe. 
Your brother, Polliof^ says so too. 

Pollio with hoards of gold would part 
No more to see you thus dbgraced ; 

For that's a youth of generous heart. 
Of lively wit, and purest taste. 
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Expect a satire coarse and keen^ 
Or back to me your plunder send ; 

'Tis not its value moves my spleen^ 
But it 's the keepsake of a friend. 

A dearest friend from Spanish skiest 
Sent me the g^ift you stole so sly ; 

And when the giver^s love I prize^ 
I prize his smallest gift as high. 
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INVITATION TO FABULLUS. 



Fabullus^ thou shalt be my guest 
At supper soon, if Heayen's behest 

No otherwise decree : 
The feast too must be rich and rare. 
And since thou lov'st luxurious fare. 

Bring such a feast with thee. 

And bring the girl with breast of snow. 
And wine and wit of ready flow. 

And laughter's joyous peal ; 
Bid but all these my board attend. 
And then no doubt, my gallant friend. 

We'll have a glorious meal. 
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For in my coffers spiders weave 
Their webs in peace : so thou receive 

For all thy kind expense 
My lays, of love alone that sing. 
Or aught, if aught thy friend can bring. 

To please some finer sense. 

And I can give thee essence raref 
That Loves and Graces gave my fair : 

So sweet its odour flows ; 
Thou'lt pray the gods '' may touch and taste 
^* Be quite in smell alone effaced, 

'^ And I become all nosef." 



TO CALVUS, AN ADVOCATEf, 



IN RETURN FOR ▲ PRB8CNT OF POBMS. 



Did I not dearer than my eyes 
Your friendship^ Lively Calvos, pxise^ 
With fiercer hate I should regard you^ 
Than e'en Vatinios feels toward youf* 

For what can I have ever done^ 
Or ever said in spite or fun^ 
That you my leisure hours should curse 
With such a heap of wretched verse ? 
Gods^ on that client curses send^ 
Who gave these poems to my friend ! 
Yet^ if the gift so choice and pleasant 
Was that poor pedant Sulla's presentf^ 



I'm glad^ your legal toil to aid 
So Yile a wr^tcb h thu9 rcfpaid. 

Great godfi!-r^I cahnot cultaily look 
Upon the dreadful cfursed book^ 
Which cruel Cahrus yet could send 
Catullus, whom he calls his friend, 
I bore from mom till day was flying, 
The torments of protracted dying ; 
E'en while the Saturnalia gay f 
Rejoiced the year's most festive day. 

But Wag, you shall not 'scape me so; 
With earliest sunrise will I go 
Round every library and stall 
Collect Suffenus' works, and all 
That e'er that crew of viler note, 
The Cesii and Aquiniif wrote; 
All foolish odes, and poisonous trash, 
. And dull bombast and balderdash ; 
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And send them^ to repay to thee 
The torments thou hast heap'd on me. 

For you, ye scribblers, hence ! I spurn you j 
Again to that same place return ye 
Whence ye began your cursed journey* 
Avaunt, our age's worst disasters l 
Avaunt, ye wretched poetasters ! . 
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DEFENCE OF ms AMATORY POEMS f. 

TO AURELIUS AND FURIU8. 



And dare ye. Profligates, arraign 
The ardour of my sprightly strain. 

And e'en myself asperse ? 
And, if his lines are gay and free,^ 
Deem ye the poet's self must he 

As wanton as his verse? 

The sacred bard, to Muses dear. 
Himself should pass a chaste career f. 

And pure his blood should roll : 
But let his numbers warmly flow, 
And paint in all their native glow 

The passions of the soul. 

d2 
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His yerse should be of power to move 
Not only fervent boys with love. 

And feed the biasings flame ; 
But torpid a^ should feel the strain 
Raise every youthful heat again. 

And nerve the feeblest frame. 

No more^ ye R^kes, peruse my line : 
By minds debaudi'd and base as thine 

It scarce is Understood. 
It sings of wine, of woman's charms. 
Of love, of all that cheers and warms 

The generous and the good. 

But ye, on whom no fiiir one smiles. 
Whose hours no social board beguiles, 

I scorn your blame or praise. 
Whom love and favouring woman bless, 
Who taste the raptures they express. 

Will never blame my lays. 
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ON A STUPID HUSBAND. 



ADDRESSED TO THE TOWN WHERB HE RESIDED* 



Thou lively townf^ ^^^ wouldst with gladness see 
On thy long bridge the sports f of rustic glee^ 

And nimble danoers bounding to the strain^ 
Didst thou not fear the rotten props would throw 
Thy tottering bridge into the mardi below^ 

Ne'er from its muddy bed to rise again ; 

One boon^ one sights to raise my laughter^ grant; 
And may a bridge so strong supply thywant^ 

That the wild Salii's dance f can nothing hurt* 
I ask that one> a townsmlm of thine own^ 
May only from thy bridge be headlong l^hrown^ 

And neck and shoulders pltunp into the dirtf. 
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It should be there^ where lies the deepest mud^ 
And greenest mire of all the stagnant flood. 

The Man's a senseless dolt^ whom nought can warm. 
His wit or sense no rivalry can hold 
With any boy, who is but two years old. 

And rock'd to sleep upon his father's arm. 

His wife's a girl in blooming beauty's dawn. 
More soft and tender than the youngling fawn ; 

Like ripest grapes demanding gentlest care. 
He lets her rove uncheCk'd her giddy way. 
Where'er, with whom she lists, to jest and play. 

Nor values all her charms a single hair. 

Life, for his only care himself, he keeps. 
Dull as the axe-fell'd alder tree, that sleeps 

Ii^ some remote Ligurianf ditch confined : 
He scarcely seems to know he has a wife ; 
And doses on his lethargy of life 

Deaf io her accents, to her beauty blinds 
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E'en while he breathes^ while strong his life-blood 

fiows^ 
Whether he liyes or not he scarcely knows. 

Oh^ let him from thy bridge be headlong cast^ 
Plunged deep with all his stupor in the flood ; 
And his dull soul in the congenial mud^ 

Like the mule's iron shoe, leave sticking fast^ ! 
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THE GAEDEN GOD'S ADDRESS f. 



This farm, young passengers, these marshy meads. 
This cottage thatch'd with sedge and matted reeds. 
Hewn from the seasoned oak by rustic skill 
I long have nursed, and am their Guardian still. 

Years still succeeding by my influence bear 
Some wealth, some added blessing to my care. 
For sire and sons, who live and proiq)er here. 
Worship my name, and as their God revere. 
The grateful sire is careful to erase 
Moss and rough brambles round my altar's base. 
The gifts are small that childish hands impart> 
But gain their value from the giver^s heart ; 
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A crown of flowers, the earliest of the year, 
And the green corn's yet moist and tender ear. 
Round me the purple violets are pour'd ; 
The popp/s crimson flower, the pallid gourde 
The fragrant apple, are as oflerings paid. 
And grapes that ripen in the vineyard's shade. 
Oft bearded goats (but tell it not again) 
And their hoofed ewes with blood my altar stain f. 

For all these honours, fix'd upon this spot 

I guard my Master's vines and humble cot. 

Then, Boys, refrain from theft, nor pilfer here ; 

Rich is our neighbour, and his garden's near: 

There a small loss Priapus little heeds ; 

There's plenteous spoil. This pathway thither leads. 
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THE GARDEN GOD'S THREAT 



Form'd from the season'd poplar's heart 

By the unskilful rustic's art. 

From every foe and danger free, 

I guard the little spot you see ; 

And save from theft and rapine's hand 

My humble Master's cot and land. 

To me the flowery chaplet. Spring, 
The deep brown ear doth Summer bring : 
Autumn the luscious grape bestows. 
The pale-green olive. Winter snows. 
The she-goat bears from my rich down 
Dugs swol'n with milk to yonder town. 
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The lamb that's fatten'd in my fold 
Sends back its owner chinking gold. 
The tender heifer hence that goes^ 
While here the frantic mother lows. 
Oft pours its gushing blood to stain 
The threshold of the richest fane. 

Then, Traveller, view this God with fear. 
And check all thirst for plunder here. 
'Twere well thou didst ; for I can be 
Quick means of punishment to thee. 
Say'st thou, *' Come on," and scom'st advice ? 
Behold the Cotter in a trice ; 
And, if he please thy sides to drub. 
Myself will serve him for a club. 
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ON SUFFENUS. 



ADDRESSED TO TARRUB« 



Varrub, you well Saffenus knowf , 
The wit^ the scholar^ and the beau. 
Alas ! he also makes at times 
A fearful quantity of rhymes. 
I think a thousand lines« ay ten^ 
Or more^ have issued from his pen. 
Not written upon foolscap base^ 
To blot^ and {dter^ and erase ; 
On royal paper smooth and fine 
He pens at once the perfect line ; 
With edges gilt^ and binding new^ 
And silver clasp^ and silken dew^ 
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Its shape by rule exactly right. 
And all with highest polish bright. 

But, if his yerses are but read, 
The:wit'8, the scholar's 'fame is fled. 
The veriest oaf, the dullest proser 
Must seem more bright than the composer : 
Such different lights to those will show him 
Who see himself, or read his poem. 

What title can this creature fit. 
Who now appears a rery wit. 
Or aught, if erer aught arises. 
Society more seeks and prizes ; 
But, when to Terse he turns his mind. 
Is duller than the dullest hind; 
Yet, ah ! for ever spends his time 
In toil to build the lofty rhyme ? 
He's ne'er so truly blest, as when 
He uses his poetic pen ; 
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So high he rates his wit, and ever 
Wonders to find himself so clever. 

Yet we are ail^ I doubts in truth 
Deceived like this* complacent youth; 
All^ I am much afraid^ demean us 
In some one thing just like Suffenus. 
For still to every man that lives 
His share of errors Nature gives ; 
But they^ as 'tis in fable sung^ 
Are in a bag behind us hungt ; 
And our formation kindly lacks 
The power to see behind our backd. 
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CONGRATULATIONS ON POVERTY f. 



TO FUR ID 8. 



FuRius, thy life no serrants tease^ 
No chests of gold with watchings tire ; 

No downy bed to harbour fleas^ 

No blazing hearth thy house to fire. 

Thou feed'st thy father and his wife. 

Whose sharp-set teeth on flints could browse. 

How blest noust be your careless life 
With him, and his old wooden spouse ! 

Oh truly blest ! — ^ye keep your health, 
Digest your food with ease ; nor dread 

Nor fire, nor ruin's curse, nor stealth> 
Plunder, nor poison in your bread. 
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Ye all the ills and dangers scorn^ 
The fear of whidi makes many sigh ; 

Your bodies drier are than hom> 

Or aught^ if there is aught more dry. 

Still warm'd by Summer's burning rays^ 
Or cool'd in Winter's snowy vest, 

Physick'd by famine, can your days 
Be otherwise than truly blest? ' 

All fears of plethora ye may spurn. 
And gout's and fever's anguish keen. 

When others swell, and throb, and bum. 
Ye still continue cool and dean* 

Furius, no more these gifts disdain. 
Nor rate them small, nor e'er infest 

The Gods with prayers for wealth again; 
For really thou art very blest. 
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TO JUVENTIUSf. 



ON HIS CHOICE OF A FRIBND, 



Dear boy^ of thy race thou'rt the blossom and pride ; 

Not only of all who these days may adorn. 
But all who through ages long distant have died. 

And of all who shall ever hereafter be bom. 

With a wretch, who commands neither servant nor 
purse t. 
Wilt thou then thus warmly in friendship com- 
bine ? 
Oh ! rather than thee his affection should curse, 
I would almost have made him a crony of mine. 

VpL. I. E 



so 



'^ He's a gallant/' thou say'st. May be so; still 'tis 

plain . 

This gallant nor slave has, nor cash at command ; 

And, whate'er thou may'st deem him, the world will 

disdain. 

Till a slave's at his heels, or a purse in his hand. 
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TO F URI U Sf. 



ON HIS TILLA. 



Thy Villa^ Furius^ is not placed 
The Soutiheni gales to bear; 

Nor Norths nor East^ nor West is faced> 
But screen'd from every air. 

But^ oh ! 'tb out at mortgage placed, 
'Gamst sums thou can'tst repay ; 

And that 's of aU the likeliest blast 
To sweep it quite away. 
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TO mS CUPBEAHERf. 



BoY^ who in my festiye home 
Mak'st the rich Falemian foam^ 
Broach my oldest wine^ and pour 
Till the goblet mantles o'er. 
Gay Postumiaf thus ordains^ 
When she at my banquet reigns. 
Not the juice that swells its shape 
Is so native to the grape^ 
As the draught that fills the bowl 
Is congenial to her soul. 

Hence^ ye waters ! hence abstain^ 
Generous liquor's chilly bane ! 
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HencCj where'er it please you flow ! 
Hence^ to surly wisdom go ! 
Pure this draught as from the rine 
Bacchus' self had press'd the wine. 
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TO VERANNIUS AND FABULLUSf. 



ON THEIR RETURN FROM SPAIN. 



WcLL^ Friends^ who big with hopes of gain 
Have followed Piso into Spain^ * 

Your luggage is compact and tight. 
And as it went of carriage light 
Verannius friend, Fabullus, say. 
What wealth ye gather'd in your way. 

Did ye in that Curmudgeon's suite 
Enough of cold and hunger meet ; 
And do now your accounts contain 
Expenses in the place of gain. 
Like me, who from my Pretor^s tour 
Came, 'stead of richer, much more poor ? 
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Ah^ Memmius ! ill yoUr train you treated. 
And all the time abused and cheated : 
And now, for all that I can view. 
It's just the same with both of you. 
Ye, by your scoundrel trick'd, repine ; 
Your scoundrel is as great as mine. 

Now speed, thou fool, whoe'er intends 
To thrire by courting Noble Friends; 
And erery evil man can know 
May Gods and Goddesses bestow 
On you, ye Pretors, who disgrace 
The Roman name, and Roman race. 
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UPON MAMURRAf. 



ADDRESSED TO CJESAR. 



Who can behold, or who endure ; 

Save rakes devoid of truth and shamne. 
Or gambling cheats, or gluttons tame; 
That base Mamurra should procure 
And squander free the spoil and products all 
Of farthest Britain's Isle, and rich Transalpine Gaul ? 

Miscreant Romulusf , canst thou see. 
And suffer this ? — Then thine the shaine. 
The rake's, the cheat's, the glutton's name. 
^'^ '^*^-HSaoi^ proud and all abounding He 

Through all our marriage beds shall wanton rove. 
Gay as Adonis young, or Venus' snowy dove. 
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Canst thou still. see and bear this thin^f, 
Miscreant Romulus? — Thine the shame. 
The rake's^ the cheat's^ the glutton's name. 
And for this name^ UnrivaU'd King, 
Proud didst thou bear tiht thy conquering crest 
E'en to the fiirthest isle that gems the distant Westf, 

That he, thy lustful Mend, should prey 

On all the spoil thy valour's prize ? 

" What matters it?" thy bounty cries, 
'' A little wealth he throws away." 
And has he then but little wealth dcTOur'd ? 
First he his father's hoards on low companions 
shower'd ; 

Then by the spoil of Pontus fed. 

And then by all Iberia gave. 

And Tagus from its golden wave. 
Him justly Gaul and Britain dread. 
Justly his grasping sway may cause alarms 
More than his Emperor's name and all-victorious arms. 
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Oh ! why so base a faTourite choose^ 
Who has nor wit> nor use> nor power, 
Sare all thy riches to devour ? 
Didst thou. Oh son-in-law ! then lose. 
Didst thou. Oh conquering &ther ! then obtain 
The empire of the world f to be tUs minion's gain ? 



TO A L P H E N U St» 



ON HIS PERFIDY. 



Forgetful^ false to those who love thee best, 
Alphepus, can no kindness from thy breast 

E'en I, thy loYed Companion^ know? 
No pitying pause, no doubts relenting stay 
Thy reckless course, still eager to betray 

With equal fiedsehood Mend or foe. 

Yet faithless deeds the lords of heaven offend ; 
Though thou regardless canst behold thy friend 

By anguish and despair opprest. 
All trust is past, let man of man beware* 
Thou, who by show of feith and friendliest care 

Hadst made me open all my breast. 
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Changed from thyself^ now bidst the ro?ing air 

Thine oaths^ thy pledges^ far from memory bear^ I 

And scatter in the tempest's course. 
The Gods> though thou forgett'st^ remember all^ 
And outraged Faithf will to thy breast recall 

Thy perjury^ and its due remorse. 
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TO THB PENINSULA. OF SmMIOf. 



UPON HI8 RETURN TO HIS COUNTRY HOUSE THERE. 



SiRMiOy of all the shores the gem. 

The isles where, cirding Neptune strays ; 
Whether the vast and boisterous main 
Or lake's more limpid waves they stem^ 
How gladly on thy lands I gaze ! 
How blest to visit thee again ! 

I scarce believe, while rapt I stand. 
That I have left the Thynian fields. 
And all Bithynia far behind f. 
And safely view my favourite land. 
Oh bliss, when care dispersing yields 
To full repose the placid mind ! 



Then when the mmd its load lays down ; 
When we regsin, all hazards past> 
And with long ceaseless traTel tired^ 
Our household god again our own; 
And press in tranquil sleep at last 
The well-known bed so oft desired-- 

This can alone atonement make 
For erery toil. Hail» Slhnio sweet I 
Be gay, thy lord hath ceased to roam ! 
Ye laughing waves of Lydia's Lakef, 
Smile all around ! Thy master greet 
With all thy smiles^ my pleasant home ! 
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THE RENDEZVOUSf 



TO HYP8ITHILLA. 



Kind of beart^ of beauty brigbt^ 
Pleasure's soul^ and love's deUgbt^ 
None by nature graced above tbee> 
HypsitbUla^ let me love tbee. 

Tell me tben, tbat I sball be 
Welcome wben I come to tbee ; 
And at noon's inspiring tide 
Close tby gate to all beside. 
Let no idle wisb to roam 
Steal tby tbougbt from joys at borne ; 
But prepare tby cbarms to aid 
Every frolic love e'er play'd. 
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Speed thy message. Day goes hat. 
NoVs the hour ; the banquet's pastf : 
Mid-day su&s and goblets flowing 
Set my frame with passion glowingf. 

Speed thee^ Wanton, fiiir and free ! 
Tell me I must haste to thee. 
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ODE TO DIANA. 



Virgins fair^ and boys y^t chaste^ 
We Diana's service bear; 

Raise her votive chorus^ haste. 
Spotless youths and virgins £ur ! 

Mighty child of mightiest Jove, 
Thee, Latonia, we adore ; 

In the Delian olive grove 

Thee thy beauteous mother bore. 

Bom to be the sacred queen 
Of the mountain and the wood. 

Of the valley's placid scene. 
Of the river's echoing flood. 
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Sootbin^ woman's labooru^ throes 
Goddessy thoa Ladna bight; 

Thee, we poweiful Trivia know; 
Luna, thee, with borrow'd light. 

By thy monthly rise and wane 
Still th* lyportiwi'd year is sped ; 

Still thy power with firuits and grain 
Stores the peasant's homely shed. 

Be thoQ> by whatever name 

Please thee, sacred; and onbraoe 

Still with guardian care the same 
Ancient Rome's heroic race ! 
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INVITATION TO CECILIUS. 



Go> paper^ to Cedlius say. 

To bim I love, the Bard whose lay 

Tlie sweetest thoughts attend ; 
Say, he must quit his loved retreat, 
Comum and Larius' Lake, to greet 

Verona and his friend. 

Here let him some advice receive, 
A friend of his and mine will give. 

If wise, he'll speed his way ; 
Although the fair his haste may check 
A thousand times, and on his neck 

May hang, ajQd beg his stay. 
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For^ when of old she read his strains 
To her on Dindymus who reigns^ 

Did raging passion seize 
On all her heart; and since that day 
She idly wears his youth away 

In lore and slothful ease. 

Yet thee^ fair girl^ I not ahuse. 
More learned than the Sapphic Muse^ 

And warm with all her fire ; 
For> ah ! so soft^ so sweetly flow'd 
His melting, strains^ his tender ode ; 

They well might love inspire. 
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TO "THE ANNALS." 

A POEM9 BY YOLUSIUS. 



VoLusius' Annals — ^worthless lay! 

E'en than thy writer's self more stupid; 
'Tis thoQ, my damsel's vow must pay 

To sacred Venus^ and to Cupid. 

She row'd^ that^ should my soften'd heart 

Be reconciled to her again ; 
And at her I should cease to dart 

My cross and keen Iambic strain ; 

That she would give to him^ the lame 
Grim God, whom yet Jove's anger curses. 

To be consumed by evil flame. 
The chosen worst of all bad verses. 
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No fruitful tree must form the pyre^ 

Which Heaven protects and man loves well ; 

lU-omen'd wood shall feed the fire 
Dear only to the Gods of HelL 

Thou art the Poem^ all declare^ 
Fore-destined by her frolic oath ; 

Then^ oh^ thou goddess bright and fedr^ 
Form'd of the azure Ocean's froth ; 

Goddess of Syria's open meads> 

Of sacred woods^ Idalia's boast, 
Cnidus, where grow the poet's reeds» 

Amathus, and Ancona's coast. 

Of Golgos, and Dyrrachium's port. 
The market of the Adrian main ; 

Accept the vow, nor deem our sport 
That taste should shun, or wit disdain. 
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Then come^ ye pointless rugged lays. 
Into the fire ; 'tis there you're due. 

Then, whether Venus blame or praise^ 
We shall at least get rid of you. 
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THE COMPLAINT. 



TO CORNIFICIU8. 



Oh Cornificius ! all goes ill. 

With wasting cares I bend ; 
And more each day and hour they still 

Oppress thy wretched friend. 

The tender lay which thou couldst frame 
Might somewhat grief remove; 

And oft thy reckless heart I blame^ 
That thus neglects my love. 

Some plaintive strain my grief might please. 

How sad soe'er it be : 
The sighs of old Simonides 

Are not too sad for me. 
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TO RAVIDUS. 



Wretch Ravidus^ what impulse ill 

Has hurried thee away 
A base unenvied place to fill 

lu my Iambic lay ? 
What deity thus ill-invoked 
This senseless squabble hath provoked ? 

Wouldst thou be known and mentioned wide 

The theme of trite report ? 
Well, have thy wish. — Since thou hast tried 

My fair one's love to court ; 
My verses shall preserve thy name 
In everlasting scorn and shame. 
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ON 1IA1CUB&A*S MlSmSSS. 



Can that hackneyed jade be sane? 

She^ whom dirt and vioe siinroimdsy 
Spendthrift Fomuaii's mistress plain 

Asks me for two hundred pounds. 

Neig^hbours^ quick^ phyadans have in^ 
AU her friends and kinsmen summon. 

Doubt not she is mad ; she raying 
Thinks herself a pretty woman. 
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ON A COURTEZAN, 



WHO KEPT BIS TABLETS FROM HIM. 



CoME^ Verses, come at my request ; 

Nor, Satyre, now thy coarseness lack; 
Yon filthy wench makes me her jest. 

And will not give your tablets back. 

If ye can bear the task, with me 

Come claim them, worry, teaze, and bait. 
Ask ye of whom ? — ^Of her ye see 

Who struts with yon affected gait. 

Who gapes with stunning laughter wide 

As is the Gallic beagle's grin. 
Come, Satyre, come, demand and chide. 

And persecute with ceaseless din. 
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Restore them, wench of Tilest trade ! 

Restore the tablets^ wretch accurst ! 
Dost thou not heed ? Oh filth ! Oh jade ! 

Oh, all that 's lowest, basest, worst ! 

And will not this abuse preTail ? 

At least, however rare, let's place 
One blush, if in all else we fail. 

Upon the strumpet's iron face. 

Shout then, in terms more loud and keen, 
^^ Drab, harlot ! give them back again ! 

" Give back the tablets, filthy quean !" 
Yet she 's not moved, and all is vain. 

Ah ! we must breathe a softer tale. 

Then, '^ Chaste and modest maid, restore 
" Our tablets, pray !" — That must prevail. 

For that she never heard before. 
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TO MAMURRA'S MISTRESS. 



Though splaw thy feet, and snub thy nose. 
Thy fingers short, and unlike sloes 

Thine eyes in hue may be ; 
Thy lip with drir'lling moisture dew'd. 
Thy language vulgar, manners rude. 

Yet, wanton, hail to thee ! 

And does the province praise thy grace ; 
And e'en presume thy form and face 

With Xesbia to compare ? 
Then why should I thy charms dispraise ? 
'Mid vulgar fools, in tasteless days, 

'Tis useless to be &ir. 
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TO HIS OWN FARM, 



WHILE RESIDING THERE. 



Whether^ my Farm^ the Sabine bounds. 
Or Tibur hold thy peaoefdl grounds; 

(For those who love me like a friend 
Call thee of Hbur, those who come 
To vex my pride with any sum 

That thou art Sabine will eontend.) 

But whether that, or truly class'd 

'Mong Tibur^s lands, well pleased IVe pass'd 

Some days in thy sequester'd seat. 
Thou from my loaded breast hast driven 
A cough my stomach's sins had given. 

Deserved by many a costly treat. 
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And when I plainly hoped to feed 
As Sextius' guest^ my host would read 

His speech 'gainst Attius^ made of old. 
'Twas full of poison and disease ; 
It made me shirer, made me sneeze^ 

And gave me a bad cough and cold. 

At length I fled into thy breast; 
And there with med'cine and with rest 

Hare cured myself in little time : 
So now^ in health and spirits gay^ 
My warmest thanks to thee I pay. 

Who thus hast done away my crime. 

And, when I e'er again shall go 
To hear his works, may they bestow 

Their cough and cold, not on my head. 
But upon Sextius 'self, who ne'er 
Asks me to sup, but when the fare 

Is hearing his own nonsense read ! 
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ACME AND SEPTIMIUS. 



Septimius said^ and fondly prest 
The doating Acme to his breast:— 

" My Acme, if I prize not thee 
" With love as warm as love can be, 
^' With passion spurning any fears 
*' Of growing feint in length of years, 
" Alone may I defenceless stand 
^' To meet, on Lybia's desert sand, 
'^ Or under India's torrid sky, 
" The tawny lion's glaring eye !" 

Love, before who utter'd still 
On the left-hand omens ill. 
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As he ceafied his faith to plight 
Laugh'd propitious on the right. 

Then Acme gently bent her head^ 
Kiss'd with those lips of cherry red 
The eyes of the delighted boy^ 
That swam with glistening floods of joy ; 
And whisper'd as she elosely prest-* 

^' Septimius^ soul of Acme's breast^ 

^ Let all our lives and feelings own 

*^ One lord^ one sovereign^ Love alone 1 

'^ I yield to love, and yield to thee, 

*' For thou and love art one to me* 

'' Though fond thy fervent heart may beat, 

** My feelings glow with greater heat, 

'^ And madder flames my bosom melt 

" Than all that thou hast ever felt" 

VOL. I. o 
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From our happy jovial home 
Now we all together roam ; 
Very soon how far and wide 
Various paths shall all divide. 
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TO PORCIUS AND SOCRATION. 



Oh Porcius and Socration ! minions base> 
Pandars to Piso's ararice^ liist^ and lies. 

You, 'bove my friends, does that vile Pretor grace ; 
Above Verannius and Fabullus prize ? 

While ye at splendid banquets daily meet. 
Revel from mom till day its light has hidden ; 

My loved Companions wandering in the street 
Might vainly b^ a plaoe, where ye are bidden. 

Still are they my companions, stiD most dear. 
Though vice abhor and poverty pursue : 

Their honest lot is mine, and mine their cheer. 
More blest to starve with them than feast with you ! 
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TO UIS LOVB. 



If^ all complying^ thou wouldst grant 

Thy loFely eyes to kiss, my Fair, 
Long as I pleased; Oh ! I wCMild plant 
' Three hundred diousand kisses there. 

Nor could I even then refrain. 

Nor satiate leave that fount of blisses ; 
Though thicker than autumnal grain 

Shotdd be our growing crop of kisses. 
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TO M. T. CICERO, 



WHO HAD PLEADED SUCCESSFULLY FOR CATULLUS. 



TuLLY^ most eloquent^ most sage 

Of all the Roman raoe^ 
That deck the past or present age. 

Or future dap may gprace. 

Oh ! may Catullu3 thus declare 

An overflowing heart ; 
And, though the worst of Poets, dare 

A grateful lay impart ? 

'T will teach thee how thou hast surpast 

All others in thy line ; 
For, far as he in his is last. 

Art thou the first in thine^ 



/ 
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TO LICINIU& 



TwAS yesterday our caietess sposrt, 
Lidnius, made the day seem slHNrt ; 
As suited men of taste and wit. 
We q^orted just as fancy hit; 
And in my tablets all day loi^ 
Wrote yarioos kinds of Terse and song; 
Mliile matnal jokes and flowing bowls 
United all our jovial soul& 

When home I went, my fancy run 
So wholly on your wit and fun, 
I loathed my lonely cheerless mea]> 
Nor sleep would o'er my senses steal : 
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All night I tofis'd from side to side^ 
Each comer of my bed I tried^ 
Still vainly wishing night would end^ 
And dawn bring pleasure and my friend. 

Now listless^ weary, almost deadj 
I lie unrested on my bed ; 
And 'tis from thence this verse I write 
To let you know my cheerless plight. 

Now be not stern^ but have a care ; 
Nor dare neglect my sportive prayer. 
My earnest wishes cannot brook 
One scoffing word or sneering look. 
Neglect me ! — I shall straight avow 
Hatred as warm as friendship now; 
And Nemesis herself shall be 
Invoked for vengeance upon thee. 
She is a Goddess little tender : 
Beware^ beware^ how you offend her ! 
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TO HIMSELF. 



ON THE TIMES. 



How now^ wretch Catullus? say^ 
Why you still your death delay ! 

For Struma Nonius fills the Curule chair ; 

Perjured Vatinius holds the Consul's care : 
How now^ wretch Catullus? say. 
Why you still your death delay! 
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CALVUS' ORATORY. 



When Calvus short denounced aloud 

Vatinius' venal rule ; 
And^ to be level with the crowd. 

Had jump'd upon a stool : 

*' Oh learned stool !" cried some one near, 

" How high thy fame should shine ! 
" Since, but for thee, the words we cheer 
" Nor he could speak nor we could hear; 
" The eloquence is thine !" 



TO CiESAR. 



ON HIS COMPANIONS* 



Oh thou to taste^ to feeling dead I 
If neither Otho's dwarfish head>. 

Nor Libo's filthy gibe^ 
Nor Vettius' unwash'd feet ; if these 
Thee nor Fuffecius can displease^ 

Thine old and hackney'd scribe ; 

Then^ mighty Emperor^ once again 
I'll pour forth my Iambic strain 

Uncourtly, bold, and free ; 
Again shalt thou my truth condemn; 
And he, who wDl be friend to them^ 

Shall still be foe to me« 
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INQUIRIES AFTER CAMERIUS. 



Oh ! tell me^ dear Friend, if it can be reveal'd. 
In what dark abode you are lying conceal'd ; 

For I vainly bare traversed of late 
The Campus, the Libraries all, and above 
The Circus, the Temple of thundering Jove, 

And the Gardens of Pompey the Great. 

I questioned the damsels that roam'd through the 

place. 
Whenever I met any feur one, whose face 

Was bedeck'd in contentment and smiles; 
'' Restore me Camerius !" I confident cried. 
" Restore me Camerius ! nor venture to hide 

" Any more by your profligate wiles*'* 
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Then one of them hnghing and wantonly said^ 
Who drew dovn her vest and her hoeom display'd — 

'' Hidden here in these roses he lies : 
'' But, ah ! 'twere a labour Herculean to tear 
" Your friend from that seat ; for while revelling there 

'' He all frioidship will proudly despise." 

Then say where jina are, whither going;, I pray. 
And boldly declare it in face of the day; 

If some snow-bosom'd fiur one employs 
Your moments in bliss, you by secrecy blight 
The fruits of your lore; for to lore 'tis delight 

To converse and to boast of its joys. 

Or secret be still, if your pleasure it be : 
But yet, oh ! preserve, I entreat it, for me 

As of old, in your friendship a place; 
For if I were Talus the gaardian ai Crete, 
Or rode I the winds upon Pegasus fleet. 

Or were Ladas, the first in the race, j 
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Or could I the sandals of Perseus obtain^ 

The speed with which Rhesus rush'd over the plain 

When he urged on his horses of snow ; 
The force and the lightness of all living things 
That Gods ever gifted with swiftness or wings. 

Of the winds when the fiercest they blow : 

All these might be join'd in my body alone ; 
Yet wearied and faint in each sinew and bone, 

Ev'ry nerve, ev'ry limb I should be ; 
And failing, and sinking, exhausted and lame. 
Would languor eat up all the strength of my frame. 

Oh Camorius ! in searching for thee. 
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LESBIA'S DISGRACE. 



ADDRESSED TO CBLIUS* 



Oq Celius ! thinks our Lesbia, once thy pride ; 

Lesbia^ that Lesbia^ whom Catullus prized 
More than himself^ and all the world beside^ 

Now gives for hire to profligates despised 
In the dark alley^ or the common lane. 
The charms he loved, the love he sigh'd to gain ! 



EPITHALAMIUM 

ON THE MARRIAGE OF MAN|i1US AND JUUA* 



Oh thou^ Urania's Heaven-bom son^ 
Whose loved abode is Helicon j 
Whose power bestows the virg;in's charma 
To bless the youthful bridegroom's krms; 
Oh Hymen ! friend to l^ithfiil paira; 
Oh Hymen I hear our fervent jprayers ! 

Around thy brow the chaplet blnd^ 
Of fragrant marjoram entwined ; 
And bring the veil with crinison dyed^ 
The refuge of the blushing bride. 
Come> joyous^ while thy feet of dnow 
With yellow stodals brightly glow ! 
Vol. !• H 



Arouse thee on this liappy w ^ 
Carol the hyioepeal lay: 
Raise id the strain thy silver voice; 
And in tlie festal dance rejoice ; 
And brandish high the blissful Bign, 
The guiding torch of £aming pine. 

When Veni|8 daim'd the golden prise^ 
And bless*d the Fhrygtan stiepherd^s eyes ; 
No brighter diariM his judgment sway'd 
Than ^ifm HM grace thk mortal maid ; 
And every »gn and omen hir 
The nuptials hail^ 'aad greet the pair. 

The myrtle's sweiet on Asia's ground^ 
Its branches fair with blossoms crown'd ; 
Which oft the' Hamadryad crew 
In frolic nourish with the dew : 
But not less fsur^ bu not less sweet. 
Her Manlius now does Julia meet. 



Then hither qieed thy ccmrse to take t 
Awhile the Thespian hill forsake ; 
Nor waste awhOe the lingeriDg' hours 
Reclining in Aonian bowers^ 
Where Aganippe's sprioging fount 
Refreshes all the sacred mount. 

Propitiate here the maiden's vows> 
And lead her fondly to her spouse $ 
And firm as iry dinging holds 
The tree it grasps in maay folds^ 
Let virtuous lore as finely bind 
The tender passions of her mind« 

Ye virgins, whom a day Kke this 
Awaits to greet with equal bliss^ 
Oh ! join the song^ your voices raise 
To hail the God ye love to praise. 
Oh Hymen ! god of faithful pairs ; 
Oh Hymen I hear our earnest prayers \ 
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The God| Who loves the pif re, will hear 
A virgin's prayer with willing eat. 
Will swiftly to his office haste 
To bless the fond, reward the chaste ^ 
The God, who ever feels delight 
When virtuous hearts in love unite* 

Oh ye ! who. warmly, truly loVe ; 
Invoke no other God above : 
To none beside address your sighs 
Of all enthron^ amid the skies. 
Oh Hymen ! god of £uthful pairs ; 
Oh Hymen ! hear our earnest prayers ! 

Invoked by sires, with anxious fear. 
Their children^' days with bliss to cheer ; 
By maidens, who to thee alone 
Unloose the chaste, the virgin zone ; 
By fervid bridegrooms, whose delight 
Is staid till thou hast blest the rite 
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Thy influence tears, thy fond behest. 
The damsel from her mother's breast ; 
And yields her blooming, blushing charms 
To fiery man's resistless arms* 
Oh Hymen! god of faithful pairs; 
Oh Hymen ! h^ar our earnest prayers I 

Though wanton Venus feed the flame ; 
Nor grateful praise, nor virtuous &me 
Can wait on those, who loose and free 
Indulge a lore unblest by thee« 
What other God can mortals dare 
With genial Hymen to compare ? 

No house can boast a lengthen'd race ; 
No heir can parents' honours grace ; 
They serve to deck their tombs alone. 
If parents' lives thy sway disown. 
What other God can mortals dare 
With genial Hymen to compare i 



In Fain the Mm, it ioorn*d thy band. 
Seeks power or gfreatness in the land ; 
If blest by thee hk. natal day. 
The proudest reaha may own hid sway. 
What other Qod can mortab dare 
With gemal Hymen to oompare? 

Unbar the doat, the gates unMd ! 
The bashful nrgin comes. — ^Bdiold, 
How red the nuptial torches glare ; 
How bright they shake their splendid hair ! 
Come, gentle bride !-^The waning day 
Rebukes thy lingering odd delay. 

We will not Uame thy bashful iears, 
Reluctant step, and gushing tears. 
That chid^ the swifik approach of night 
To give thy bridq^room all his right. 
Yet come, sweet bride i-'^The waning day 
Rebukes thy lingering oold delay. ^ - 
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Daughter of Cottat, cease to weep. 

For love shall watch, and fiilsehood ^eep. 

The sun, at dawn that lifts his blaae , v 

Fr(Mn Ocean^ioid the world surveys^ 

Shall neirer Ipok, shall nerer shine 

On beauties that shall riral thine. 

Thus blooms^ amid the gay parterre, 
Some wealthy owner^B pnde and care, 
The hyacinth with colours proudy 
The loveliest of the nuried crowd. 
Come, gende bride I — ^The waning day 
Rebukes thy lingering «old delay* 

Then conie, sweet bride, aind bless thy spouse. 
And sanction love by nuptial vows. 
At length our friendly numbers hear : 
The torches high their brilliance rear. 
And richly shake with glowing pride 
Their golden hair.'— Then oone^ sw^t bride I 
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No profligate^ no faithless swain. 
No follower of tbe wanton train. 
No rake, who joys in wild excess. 
Now woos thee to his warm caress. 
He ne'er will taste of welcome rest> 
But pillowed on thy tender breast* 

As roimd tbe husband elm entwine 
The tendrils of the dinging vine. 
Thus will he woo thee still to place 
Round him a fondling dose embrace. 
Come, gentle bride ! — The waning day 
Rebukes thy lingering cold delay. 

Oh festal couckf with garlands sweet. 
What joys thy happy lord will.greet ! 
What joys in many a sleepless night ! 
What joys in day's inspiring light! 
Come, gentle bride ! — The waning day 
Rebukes thy lingering cold delay,' 
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Raises hoys, the heamiog torches high ! 
She comes-— bat veil'd from every eye ; 
The deeper dyes her blushes hide : 
With songs, with peeans greet the bride ! 
Hail Hymen ! God of faithful pairs ! 
Hail Hymen! who hast heard our prayers ! 

Now pour the warm Fescennine lays. 
And all the bridegroom's passion raise ; 
Now let his pure, his plighted hand 
Throw nuts to all the youthful band. 
Base emblems of the looser joys 
He henceforth leaves to wanton boys. 

Throw, bridegroom, throw thy ntits away ! 
Enough in joy's voluptuous day 
Hast thou beguiled thy youthful time ; 
But now thy manhood's riper prime 
Let pure, let bless'd Thalassus sway : 
Then throw thy mystic nuts away. 
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*Tis whisper*d^ tiiat Uie winton's diamn 
Will yet aOuie tliee to her anus; 
Oh ! let no shandeas rivaTs pride 
Degrade and pain thy gentle bride. 
Hafl Hymen ! god of ^thfbl pairs ! 
HaO Hymen ! idio hast heard oor prayers ! 

UoloFed^ unwedded youths and boys 

May freely sport in wanton joys : 

Let him^ that's blest by wedlock's rite^ 

In wedlock seek his sde delight. 

Hail Hymen! god of laithftd pairs ! 

HaU Hymen ! who hast heard our {»iiyers ! 

And let no coldness damp his fire> 

Fair bride^ nor coyness check desire. 

Oh ! make his heart less sweet confess 

All lawless love, than thy caress. 

Hail Hymen ! god of fidthfiil pairs ! 

Hail Hymen I who hast heaid our pmyen 1 
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Riches^ and power, and rank, and state, 
With Manlius' lore thy days await: 
These all thy yoQth shall proudly cheer. 
And these shall nurse thy latest year. 
Hail Hymen ! god of fiiithful pairs ! 
Hail Hymen ! who hast heard our prayers ! 

Till dotage, with enfeebling sway. 

Shall tremble in thy temples grey ; 

And shake the brow, as if it meant 

To nod perpetual assent. 

Hail Hymen ! god of faithful pairs ! 

Hail Hjmea I who hast heard our prayers ! 

Let not the threshold, omen blest ! 

Be with thy golden slipper prest ; 

But swiftly spring with lightness o'er. 

And swiftly pass the polish'd door. 

Hail Hymed ! god of faithful pairs ! 

Hail. Hymen ! who hast heard our prayers ! 



See, on the Tyrian couch lediniiig^ 

The bridegroom for thy sudiiiioiis pniiif^; 

By thee are all his aoises fired; 

By thee is all his Irame inspired. 

Hail Hymen ! god of fidthful pairs ! 

Hail Hymen! who hast heard oar prayers! 

As warm as thin^ his paasion's heat. 
As strong his rapturous pulses beat ; 
Nay, fiercer flames must still pervade 
The bridegroom than the timid maid. 
Hail Hymen! god of foithful pairs ! 
Hail.Hymen ! who hast heard our prayers ! 

Purple-robed boy> whose pleasing care 
Has been to lead the lingering fidr, 
Release her arm : — ^By others led 
She now ascends the bridal bed. 
Hail Hymen I god of fiuthfiil pairs I 
Hail.Hymen! who hast heard our prayers !. 
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Ye chkster mairoiis^ who hare Imown 
One honoured husband's lore alone. 
Of truth in years long virtuous tried, 
Tis yours to place the lovely bride« 
Hail Hymen ! god of ficdthful pfedrs ! 
Hail Hyknen I who hast heard our prayers ! 

Now haste, young bridegrooni, swiftfy haste ; 
The bride is in the chamber placed : 
Inspiring blushes warmly streak 
The fairness of her snowy cheek. 
So mix'd with poppies' crimson glow 
The white parthenium's flow'rets blow. 

Nor is thy form, by Heaven above ! 

Unworthy such a £ftir one's love. 

Venus in rival charms array'd 

The manly youth and tender maid. 

Haste, bridegroom, haste ! — One western ray. 

Still faintly lingering, chides delay. 
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Needs not to dbide ; tboa swift hast fspeA. 
Propitiom Venus bless thy bed ! 
For sanctiion'd passion, solemn rites. 
On thee bestow Ay wish'd ddights : 
Not lost perTorted, dame supprest. 
The pore desires that wwm thy breast. 

WhoeW tike number would define 
Of sports and jo^s that shall be thine. 
He first must count the grains of sand 
That spread the Erythrsean strand. 
And every star and twinkling light 
That stud the glistening arch of n^ht. 

Oh ! boundless be your lore's excess. 
And soon our hopes let children bless ! 
Let not this ancient honoured name 
Want heirs to guard its future fame ; 
Nor any length of years assign 
A limit to the glorious line. 



Ill 

Soon mfiy w^ dee a baby rest 
Upon its lordy mother's breast; 
Which^ feebly pbyful* stretching out 
Its little aneas to those about. 
With lips apart a tiny ^lace^ 
Is laughing in its father's face. 

Let young Torquatus' look avow 

All Manlius' features in his brotr; 

That those^ who know him not^ may trace 

The knowledge of his noble race ; 

And by his lineal brow declare 

His loTely mother chaste as fair. 

Then shall maternal virtue claim 
As splendid praise^ as pure a name 
To deck her child^ as erst was known 
To young Telemachus alone^ 
Whom^ then of all most fair and chaste^ 
Penelope with honour graced. 
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Now dose the doors, ye maiden firienda j 
Our sports, our rite, our service ends. 
With you let virtue still reside. 
Oh bridegroom brave, and gentle bride ! 
And youth its lusty hours employ 
In constant love and ardent joy. 



NOTES. 



VOL. I. 



NOTES TO VOL. I. 



Pages. 
Jkdication ^his Poems, 

CorneUuSfJriend, to thee. 
That this was Comeli«9 Nepos the historian is sufficiently 
established by a poem of Ausonius. The book alluded to in the 
next stanza is lost It is said that in it the heathen mythology 
was traced back to its earliest origin. The mention of it here 
sounds not unlike a hint to ComeHus Nepos to repay Catullus for 
his present, with the work he ccmimends. The direct converse of 
Martial's excuse to one Theodoras. 

'^ I give thee, ftiend, no works of mine, 
^* For fear you should return me thine.** 

. Page 4. 
T^iat when at least one age is o V. 
Catullus does not mean that he should be content to survive one 
century, and then be forgotten ; but he considers that if he con. 

I2 
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tinues to be read at the end of the first hundred years, he will 
have obtained established reputation, and certain immortality. 
Thus Johnson, in his Pre&ce to Shakspeare, sap of our great 
bard ; ^* He has long outHved his century, the term commonly 
'^ fixed as the test of literary merit'' 

Paged. 
On Lesbians Absence, 
Some commentators have thought that this and the next poem 
conveyed a lascivious meaning. If so, it is difficult to discover, 
and is the only instance in which Catullus thought any doak 
necessary for licentious ideas. In the English Romance, men- 
tioned in the Preface, the author has tried to. give it such a turn ; 
but still it is much too flat and decorous to need the obscurity with 
which Vulpius hints the meaning. 

'^ With thee, my bird/ to quench her amorous fire, 

^ Lesbia, the brightest object of desire, 

^' Would often, I remember, sport and play, 

<« B^uile her passion, and deceive the day : 

*^ I too, a happy, partner of the bliss, 

*' Could play with thee, when her I meant to kiss.*' 

The allusions of classical writers show these poems to have been 
understood literally by them. Thus Martial : 

ADDRESS TO AN IVORY BIRD-CAGE. 

E'en such a bird, as fond and gay, 

As Lesbia loved so well. 
As moum'd in sweet Catullus* lay, 

In thee might hi^py dweD* 
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And in the following eztnyagant compliment to a now unknown 
poet. 

UPON STELLA^S POEM. — ^ADORESSED TO MAXIMUS. 

The lines my Stella wrote to praise 
The Dove, so long to him most dear. 

Are, Maximus, far sweeter lays 
(I speak, though all Verona hear) 

Than those in which Catullus tells 
Of that fbnd Sparrow, once his Love's ; 

And Stella him as much excels 
As sparrows are sliipassM hy doves. 



Page 6. 
Wat to the nimble maid. 
Atalanta.-:— Her story is too trite to need a note of detail, and 
therefore the French translators have each one of those jeuz 
d'esprit which have been complained of, — See the Pre&oe. Pesay 
writes, *^ La r6861ution de oette Princesse kmt d'autant plus sin- 
'' guliere qu'elle counnt vraiment tres vite. Nos princesses d*aa- 
'^ jouid*hui courent de fa9on a pouyoir se fidre honneur du mtoie 
^^ projet, sans en etre les dupes.'* Noel mudi in the same strati, 
'^ On pretend que les belles da nos jours courent aussibien qu'eUe^ 
^^ mais qu'heuieusement les pommes d*or n*ont lien perdu do 
*' leuz vertu." 

When Jove invaded Danae*s tower, 
He won it by a golden shower. 
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Swift Atalanta bent her piide 
To stoop for gold, and was a bride. 
The charms of gold alike in life 
Frocuie a mistress or a wife. 

The golden fruii that lodted the zone, 
'' Les fiUen portdent k Rome une oeinture qu'eBes ne quittoient 
" que le jour de leurs noces."— Pezay. In allusion to this custom 
Marina says in the play of Perides, Prince of Tyre, 
^< If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep, 
«' Untied I still my virgin knot will keep. 
«( Diana aid my purpose 1*' 

There is a pretty French trandation of this poem by Mons. 
Rigoley de Juvigny. It is inserted in Noel*s notes. Mr. Elton 
has also translated it as a fiivourable specimen of Catullus, among 
his '^ Specimens of the Classic Poets." 

Page 7. 
On the Death of the Sparrow, 
This poem is without doubt a lamentation over the same bird, 
and seems to have been always held in high estimation. Juvenal 
alludes to it in his sixth satire, and Martial more than once in his 
works. Nod mentions above thirty imitations of it in Latin, 
Greek, Frendi, and Italian ; most of whidi he inserts in a note. 
It has been forced to suit its lamentations to every spedes of loss 
and misfinrtune. Henry Stephens has applied it to bewail the 
death of a young friend through intemperance, and Victor Griselin 
to a more scholarlike complaint over the theft of a series of learned 
correspondence with contemporary savans. Mdissus has bor- 
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rowed its aid to sing the plank on wliich he escaped from ship- 
wreck ; Valois to mourn over Oassendi ; Oradius, a Ragusan, to 
immortalize a little dog of Cardinal Rasponi's ; and above all, 
Kallt, a German, has forced upon Catullus the uncongenial task 
of celebrating his, Kallfs, continence, and utter dislike to amatory 
poems ; all which he devoutly prays to the Vugin, in the parodied 
strains of our tortured Classic, may be blotted from his remem« 
brance. In Englisfa it is imitated by William Cartwright, an old 
poet, and by Lord Byron, in his '^ Hours of Idleness ;" it has 
been also selected for translation by Mr. Elton. These are but a 
few out of many, and in lieu of any more, I will venture to insert 
a translation of a poem, probably suggested by it, though inferior, 
namely, Ovid^s Elegy 

ON THE DEATH OF A PARROT. 

Dead is the mimic bird from India's nests ; 

Crowd to the parrot's rites, ye fowls of air ; 
Ooy pious birds, with wings go beat your breasts. 

Your downy necks with rigid talons tear. 

No rended hair shall o'er the grave be cast ; 

But all around be your torn plumage thrown* 
No solemn trump shall breathe its lengthening blast ; 

But all die dirge shall be your notes alone. 

Why, pyiorael, still mourn the tyrant's wrong ? 

Ages have amply heard that doleful cry. 
Give to these mournful obsequies thy song^ 

Though Itys* fate was sad, 'tis long gone by. 
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An ye, who poised in aSr speed lig^t 7011X vayB, 
And thou 'bove al^ food Turtle,, mourn tfay fijend: 

AflSiction warm united aQ your days, 
And fiutfa loDg-tiied was constant to the end. 

As firm, as true, as erst the lore bestow'd 
On young Orestes by the Pbocian youth. 

Was still, poor Parrot, while yet Fate allow'd. 
The dore's to theer— What now avails that truth ? 

What now thy form that g^w*d with colours rare ; 

Thy changeful voice that aped all vocal breath ; 
What, that thou wert a gift to please my Fair ? 

Low, hapless Pride of Birds, thou Best in death. 

Not brittle emeralds could thy plumage match : 
Thy beak the red and saffron dye combined s 

No Hrdlike thee each various tone could catdb. 
Or lisping form the knguage of mankind. 

'Twas eni^ snatched thee heiuse :— llioug^ thou eadi bioQ 
Wouldst shun, and peace and prattle were thy praise. 

The quail stfll lives *mid wars and constant coil. 
And hAjdy age at last cuts short its days. 

Satiate with little,— oft thy beak would keqi 

Its prattling on, nqrlectful e*en of food ; 
Thy meal a nut, and poppies shedding sleep ; 

Thy .drink the simple beven^ of the flood* 
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The laTemngvultaxe lives; the kite elate 

WheeGng in air; the daw that calls the shower; 

The crow stiU lives, biigfat-ann^d Minerva^s hate, 
And^cuoe nine ages bring ita mortal hour. 

The pmttler dies, the i^ of human voice, 
. The Panot, given from earth^s remotest dime. 
Thus rapine's hand still seizes first the choice ; 
But leaves the worthless to complete their time. 

While crowds o*er dead Protesilaus grieved, 
Theisites gazed, the churl and coward vile. 

Hector, while yet his meaner brethren lived. 
Lay senseless ashes on the blazing pile. 

Why need I tell the pious vows, my fidr, 
My anzions £ur one, fondly pour*d for thee ; 

Vows whidi the raving blasts, the reckless air. 
Have an dispersed across the stormy sea ? 

Thy seventh sun, that no successor brought. 

Was come; with distaff stript the Fate stood by. 

StiU would thy tongue repeat what she had taught ; 
" Farewdl, Corinna !" was thy dying cry. 

Beneath Elysium's Hill, with oaken leaves 
Dark fiowns a wood, with herbage always green ; 

The gentler fowls^ if faith such tale receives. 
There dwell, and birds of prey are never seen. 
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To psstore tlioe soft svins Ibtsake Uw lide; 

IVre the aged phemz keeps its loody state; 
Tliere Juno's fabd displays bis featfaeiy pcide^ 

And the mild dofe with kisses woes her mate. 

Tie Panot tfaoe aroong these kindly btids 

Fapetaal peace in sylvan shelter knows; 
There simple hearers wonder at the words 

Of him, whose hones in yonder grave repose. 

Small, for his frame no laiger portion craved, 
SknaU is the grave, and small the votive stone ; 

And biief and simple are die lines a^praved 
To make his &te and its sad purpose known. 

^ My mistieBs loved me, who Ais tomb hath raised, 
^* How dear, this tomb al^ne will amply teD. 

^ Of old ibr various prattle I was praised; 
«^ Now can address but one short woid, ' FarewelL* *' 

Mr. Needier, who pnblifllied some poems in 1790, faascnlled the 
diief ideas fiom both Catullus wad. Ovid, and united them in a 
short poem ^Oq the death of Lesbia's Green Bird ;** and Sir C. 
Hanbuiy MHIiams, in his ^ Ode on the death of Matzel,'* allndes 
to this poem, and borrows thoughts fiom both poets. Tliere 
are also some lines borrow e d in Matdiew Green's entertaining 
ballad on the Spanow and the Diamond* 
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Set very eye$ she priced net to* 
Two passageB occur in English poetry extremely siiiiilar. 

** Dear as these eyes that weep in fondness o*er thee. * 

Otway-^Venioe Preserved. 

^^ Pear as the light that visits these sad eyes." 

Gray.— The Bard. 

He turn that gloomy path mutt trace. 
Whence Fate permits return to none. 
Had we any reason to suppose that Shakspeare had ever read 
CatuHusy should we not deem the passage in Hamlet a dos^ 
imitation? 

<< The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
" No traveller returns." 

This seems to have been a noted passage, and is quoted by 
Seneca, the philosopher. 

Dedication qfa Pinnace, 
It 18 probable that Catullus had in this pinnace made his 
voyage from Bithynia to Sirmio, in the Lake Benacus (now the 
Lago di Gkuda) where his country seat was situated. Noel in 
a note pcnnts out his routie geographically by all the countries 
enumerated in the poem. This poem has also been frequently 
imitated, and even the parodies collected and published. They 
aie all mentioned by Noel, and are chiefly satiricaL One is at- 
tributed to Virgil, and preserved among the Catalecta; it is a 
satire upon Ventidius, who from a mule-driver became C!onsuU 
J. Scaljger has translated this into Greek. 
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I%u hooii, it dares the thoret that boimd. 
There is a peculiar propriety in caDing the shores to attest its 
swiftness, since the navigation of the ancients was mostly confined 
to coastii^. '< Their small vessels rarely ventured out of port, 
hut in fine weather, and then only to coast along the shores, 
sddom venturing out of sight of land, even in the time of 
Augustus." Huet — Commerce des Andens. 

The AdHanCt stormy space. 
The Adriatic sea has always been mentioned by the classic 
poets as particularly turbid* So Shakspeare : 

** Were she as roug^ 
'^ As are the swelling Adriatic seas.*' 

The Ct/dad* islands sea-girt round. 
Islands of the ArchipeUigo. 

Bright Rhodes. 
Solinus says that in this island there is no day so doudy that 
the sun is not seen. This is also alluded to by Ovid in Met 7- 

Thrace. 
Now called Romania, or Romelia, and Icella by the Turks. 

The wide Propontis to gainsay^ 
Sea of Marmora. 

Or still tempestuous Pontic bay. 
The Euxme bay, now the Mare Maggiore, or Black i^ . 
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Page 10. 

Amaitrii, pride qf Pontic floods* 
A town near Cytorus, called of old Sesamum, now Famastro. 

Cy torus green wHh hoooen woods. 
A moontain in Asia Minor, famous for its woods of box. Virgil 
mentions it. 

^' How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 
« With boxen woods." 

Dryden, 2 Georg. 

It is now called Kudros. The combs made of its wood were in 
high estimation. Box-hill in Surrey is christened by Evelyn " the 
Cytohis of England,*' 

Page 11. 
No vows to Ocean's gods it gave. 
More properly the gcds of the sea-shore, who were invoked 
distinct from those of the sea ; and would have been so in pre- 
ference by this pinnace for the reason before stated. It does not 
seem quite dear, whether under this denomination were classed all 
who' by chance had temples near the ocean, or whether it only 
included particular deities. See an Epigram from the Greek 
Antho]<^, translated in a Note to '^ The Hair of Berenice." 

Ye glorious twins, to you* 

Whoi Castor and Pollux led the Argonauts, a lambent flame 

played above their heads during a storm, and a calm ensued. 

They became stars after their death, and their appearance was 

ever deemed propitious to navigators. ^^ It did not seem absurd," 
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Burke writes, <^ that tfaoee who m their mortal state had di- 
^^ stmguished themsdYes as supeikxr and oyer-ruliiig spoils, should 
'^ after death ascend to that sphere, whidi influences and governs 
*^ every thing bdow ; or that the proper ahode of heings at once so 
*' iDustrious wad pfwnancnt should he in that part of nature, in 
^^ which they had always obsenred the greatest splendour and the 
*^ least mutation.** — ^Abridgement of an English History. Mas- 
singer, in the Roman Actor, makes Junius Rusticns findy a&ude 
to this belief) when ordered to execution by Domitian. 

^ In my thought I see 
<' The substaneeof Aat pure untainted soul 
*^ Of Thrasea, oar master, made a star, 
^^ That with melodious harmony invites us 
** (Leaving this dunghill Rome, made hell by thee,) 
*^ To trace his heav'nly steps, and fill a sphere 
*' Above yon crystal canopy.'' 

This animating idea of Ihe sublime residence of disembodied 
spirits must have finmed one great leasop why the andents seem 
not to have regarded death, or an interooorse with the dqiarted, 
with the horror felt in more modem times. Laharpe, in speaking 
of the ancient erotic poets, writes : '^ Remarquons, en passsnt, 
** que les anteurs andens les plus voluptueux, Anacreon, Horace, 
*fc Tibulle, CatuUe, melaient assez volontiers Timage de la mort 
«' ik cdle des phusirs.** — Gours de la litterature, torn. 2. The 
dyhig considered themsdves as merdy passing into a more 
devated sphere, whence they could still protect and communicate^ 
with those whom they had loved in life; while the. survivors 
acknowledged the acceptable influence of good ancestors, by pladng^ 
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their images among iheir household gods. From whence arose it, 
duK, while ihe Christian religion gave a certainty of that immor«> 
tality, which Heathens could only fahle, the hdief in ghosts, 
vampires, spectres, and aU the phantoms of ignorance should have 
clouded even well-infoimed minds, and inculcated horror not 
known before ? Is not this gloomy result very much to be at- 
tributed to our mode of intennent ? Pezay, in his note on the 
address of Catolhis to his dead Brother, feelingly writes : '' Le 
<' respect des andens pour les religieux et demiers devoirs envers 
*^ les morts, inspire une v^6ration tendre, que Tame se plait k 
^' nourrir. H faut croire que notre insensibiUte est moins cause de 
'< notre negligence en ce genre, que le costume et le r^sultat de- 
^ go&tant de nos funlrailles. Je S9ais qu'un tombeau ne rechauffe* 
^ rmt pcnnt mes firoideB cendres ; je n*envie point la gloire d'un 
^^mausol^; mais j*avoue que Tid^ d'une pierre, Oii mon ami 
*< graveroit deux vers honorables a mon ooeur, et d^poseroit en 
<^ pleurant le reste de mes cheveux partag^s avec ma maitresse, me 
^^ seniit oonsolante k Theure (A je dois mourir." It is principally 
fxom this cause that death is to us an unage on which we cannot 
reflect without gioom, nor upon its accompaniments, whether real 
or fancied, without disgust and dismay. Mr. Hodgson in a note 
to his Juvenal allows some feeling to spring from this source. 
" Something perhaps is taken from the horrors of death, by re- 
«' moving the idea of putrefaction. We must still exdaim with 
^' the fear and trembling of Claudio, 

*' ' Ay, but to die, and go we know not where,* 
«« did we even expect a Roman burialj but we should not shudder 
*^ at the following, 

u ( To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot.* " 
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In addition to this exdtement of opfpreMtve and nnrengned feeling) 
our emtoin of burial is now beooming a sooioe of public nninnee 
and dailj outrage to our beat afiections. 

Page 12. 

To Lesbia, 
Some old, and it may be inferred, impartud British Judge was 
wont to say, ^' Show me a Jesuit, and I will show you a lying 
*'*• Knave." In the same way it may almost be said, '^ Show me 
'^ a Rhymer, and I will show you a Translator of this poem." 
It has perhaps undergone more yersions than' any other poem in 
any hmguage. All I have met with are, however, for beneadi the 
originaL Crashawe has translated it. Ben Jonson has divided 
it into two songs, the fifth and sixth in his Forest, and they are 
introduced in his Volpone. It is also translated by Fentoo and 
Langhome, and in Dryden*s Miscellanies, and in a cdlectioD of 
poems by Francis WUlis, and in Mr. £lton*s Spedmensu Nod 
mentions thirty French imitations, of which he inserts several in 
his note. 

Page 14. 
ToFhviut, 
Who Flavins was, commentators cannot at all agree. There 
is one mentioned by Horace, and one by Cicero. His character, 
as far as necessary for the explanation of this poem, is amply ex- 
plained by the poem itselfl 

Page 16. 
To Lesbia. 
This poem has been frequently translated. A very passionate 
1 
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imHafSoii is to be fimnd among the poems of the Evls of Nor. 
aiBDb3r, Roscommim, and other noUe wits of the day, pubUshed 
in 1701. Another, enriched with many warm images not in the 
original, is in the 2d volume of the Asylum for Fugitive Pieces. 
It has also been imitated by Oldham, and most of it translated by 
Mr. Moore, in a note to his Anacreon. Drummond of Haw- 
thomden has a pretty allusioii to this poem in a sonnet entitled 
^ Kisws Desired." 

'' Yet will I cease to crave • 

^^ Sweet kisses in such store 

'^ As he who long before 
«( In thousands them from LesUa did receive : 
'^ Sweetheart, but once me kiss,'* &c. 

Many as grains of Libyan sands* 
ThusVirpL 

(( Which who would learn, as soon may tell the sands 
*< Driven by the western wind on Libyan lands.*' 

Dryden, 2. Georg. 

Upon Cyrene*s spicy land, 
Tbk spice or gum, by name laserpitium, is by some supposed 
to be of no delicate namre, namely, the Laser Benzoin or Assa 
Foetida. However, the majority of the learned hold it a difierent 
thing, and unknown to the modems ; and I will readily concur in 
any opinion in preference to the first. In an old transhition of 
three plays of Plautus, a note on the words Sirpe and Laserpitium 
says : ^' This Sirpe is a species of Benjamin, firom whence sprung 
^' an odoriferous liquor, called Laserpitium, quasi Lac Serpitium." 
VOL. I. K 
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Nod cites a note from a poem upon plants by C. Castel, in which 
Is a full inquiiy into its nature and estimation, and a history of 
the commerce carried on in it, and of the laws made for its prer 
aervation* 

jFrom prescient Ammon** sultry dome. 
The temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, sometimes numbered 
among the wonders of the world. 

To sacred Battus* ancient tonib* 
Battus was the founder of the town of Gyrene, His tomb was, 
according to Yossius, four hundred miles from Ammon*s temple. 
Battus was so called from his lisping ; his real name bemg Aris* 
totle. He was cured of this defect by a sudden meeting with a 
lion in the deserts of Africa, the fright enabling him to call most 
dearly and distinctly for hdp. That homely poetaster, Maater 
Howell, commences a letter to '^ My Cousin, Mr. I. Price (how 
Knight]! at the Middle Temple, from Madrid," with a plain 
parody of this idea^ 

'' As many miles Thames lies from Tagus* strands^ 
*' I bring so many kisses to thy hands**^ 

Many as stars that silent ken 
At night the stolen loves ofmen% 
Thus Rowe; 

*' Once in a lone and secret hour of night, 

£( When every eye was dosed, and the pale moon 

*' And stars alone shone consdous of the theft*' 

Fair Penitent, Act 1. 
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And Shakspeare, 

** Now by the burning tapen of the sky 

** That shone so ]l>rightly when this boy was got*' 

Titos AndionicuS) Act 4r 

In the old pb^ of the Miise*s Looking Glass by Randolph, 
vfaidi, at we are infimned by Dodsiey, was esteemed an excellent 
eaaHH»*plaee hoek fat dramatic aathorii to instmct them in 
dEmrlng cfaanctea, Eana, who sedn to be thought modest, taUpi 
nther out of dwracter, when he says of his knowledge in aiith- 
metic, — 

^' I pount the Stan, can gi?^ the total sum 

^' How many sands there be i* th* sea, but tfaes« 

«« Are trifles to the ei^per^" 

Acta 

Page 17. 

Nor evil voice's deadly charm. 
The species of fasdnation alluded to is, I conceive, exactly de- 
scribed by Aulus GtelHus. Having picked up some old Greek 
booka at a stafl, he cursorily states their contents. '' I also found 
«« in the same books, what I afterwards read in the seventh book 
** of Pliny's Natural History, that there are in Afiica a race of 
^^ men, who have the power of fascination by their speech. If 
^' Uiey by chance excessively praise any beautiful trees, or thriving 
^* crops of com, or lovdy infants, or fine horses, or flocks of ex- 
^^ ceUent breed and condition ; they will all die, apparently from 
^' no other cause : it is related too, that there is a deadly flisdna- 
<« tion in their eyes.''^Book ix« Cap. 4« 

k2 
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Can work ihe unknown number ?iamu 
The ancients had an unintelligihle superstition that whatever 
could not be counted was exempted fimn the influence of all sorts 
of magic. So fbr did they carry it, that, when they stored their 
wine, they would never write ^^ one " on the first jar, but <^ many ** 
as being of an indefinite number. A French saying seems to 
«rise from the same source, '^ Brebis compt^ le loup les mange.** 
Muietus says, that in his time the villagers were ever loath to 
count their fiocks, or the fruit of their gardens, from some un- 
defined fear of this nature. Martial alludes, I conceive, to this 
poem in one much resembling it 

Come kiss me, bve, with rapture*s fiercest fire. 
Ask you how many kisses I desure ? 
You bid me sum the waves of Ocean's roar, 
The shdls dispersed upon th* Egeas shore, 
The bees that wander on Cecropia's hill. 
The rapturous shouts with which the people fill 
The crowded theatre, and rend -the air. 
When they unwBin*d behold their Caesar there. 

*Twould not content me from your lips to gain 
The kisses daim'd by sweet Catullus* strain. 
That Lesbia yielding gave, his lyre's fond due : 
He who can tdl the number wants but few. 

Shakspeare thus introduces Cleopatra asking, 

'^ If It be love indeed, tdl me how much. 

^^ There *s beggary in the love that can be reckon'd.** 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act 1. 
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Sir C. Hanbuiy Willuons, in a professed Imitation of Martial^s 
Epigram, has also boixowed from Catollus's poem. 

Page 18. 

To Himseffi 
Ca t uH u S) in this eloquent and spirited composition, determines to 
abandon his ungrateful fair one, represents to her the unhappiness 
to which his desertion will expose her ; and to excite her ngret, 
recounts tlieir former scenes of bliss, till he feels himself relapsing 
into tenderness from the influence of these pleasing recollections, 
and breaks off with a sudden recurrence to his first resolution. 
Tins poem is imitated in Littie*s poems. There is a trans- 
lation also in Mi^or Pack's Miscellanies, and among Mr. Elton's 
Specimens. Horace's Ode to Neaera is on a similar occasion, 
but, though exquisitely beautifiil, is Karcely so natural as tiiis of 
Catullus. 

TO ME^RA.— FROM HORACE. 

'Twas night, and in the cloudless sky 
The Moon 'mid lesser stars was bright, 

When, braving all the Oods on high. 
You pledged the oatii I bade you plight. 

In my embnue more dosdy pest 

Than round tiie oak the ivy ludds ; 
You said, ^' As long aa wolves infest 

*' And nightly scare the timid folds; 



*' liODg as Qnoii*8 turbid zcSgn, 
*'*' The star that hanss'd sailots fttr, 

<' Shall vex with storms the gloomy main, 
<< When scowling Winter chills the year ; 

'' Long as the fresh and genial air 

*< Through Heaven's domain that wanders free 
*^ Shall wave ApoUo's flowing hair ; 

" Wai I requite thy love for me." 

Oh ! soon my wrath wilt thou lament ; 

If yet Vm man, I shall not bear 
To see thy nights on others spent, 

But seek, enraged, some njrmph as &ir. 

Kor, when despair and hatred stem 

My sullen bosom shall pervade. 
Will all your charms my purpose turn ; 

Or love recal when once betray'd. 

And thou, whoe'er thou art, more blest, 
Now proud and gay my fall to see ; 

Though of rich flocks and herds possessed, 
Though all Pactdus flows for thee ; 

Though ddll*d in all the Samian's lore. 
Though more than Nireus' beauty thine; 

Soon changing love shalt thou dqilore, 
And.in my turn the lau^ be minew 
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?agcl9. 
Who wiUfurnte iky hnely way $ 
In the old play of Paxasitaster, or The Fawn, by Marston, 
2aooone*8 speech to his wife Zoya when he casts her off, '* Who '11 
"kiss thee now? Who 11 court Aee? Who 11 ha' thee now ?"— 
Act 4. so mudi resembles the concluding taunts of this poem, 
that it is difficult to bdiete the similarity accidental ; especially as 
it is a marked sentence repeated in a subsequent Act, and the same 
play contains other passages like some of Catullus, of a more ex- 
ceptionable sort. 

Page 20. 

To Veranniuf. 
Venmnius and Fabullus had followed Cneius Galpunuus Piso 
into Spain, when he went thither as questor with pretorian power. 
Allusion is made to the same e^ent in a subsequent poem to 
Asinius ; and in one addressed to both Verannius and Fabullus, 
the po^ jee» them on the poor results of their expedition. 

Page 22. 
TJte Interview with Varus and hit Mittreti. 
This could not have beea, as has been asserted, Quintilius 
Varus, who was slain in Oermany with his three leginns ; because 
Catullus died above fifty years before that event. It may possibly 
be Alphenus Varus, who is also supposed to be the subject of an- 
other poem addressed to Alphenus. The allusions in this poem 
show the visit to have taken place shortly after his return from 
BithynSa, when he made his luckless journey with Memmius. 
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Page 28. 
*Tit untaly you tome tlavetfor tUUe 
To hear your Utter bought. 
The eastom of being canied in a litter arose in Bithynia^ and 
was thcDce introduced into Rome. Six or eight slaves were the 
number usnatty employed. Massinger, who is ever oonect in hia 
description of ancient manners, mentions 

<< The litter borne by eig|it libuinian slaves.** 

Roman Actor, Act 1. 

He mentions the custom again in the Bondman. 

*^ 'Tis a strong limb'd knave : 
^' My father bou£^t him for my sister^s litter. 
^^ Oh pride of woman ! Coaches are too common— 
*^ They surfeit in the happiness of peace, 
'' And ladies think they keep not state enough, 
*' If, for their pomp and ease, they are not borne 
'' In triumph on men's shoulders.*' 

Actl. 

Juvenal satirises this practice as effeminate ; but as it was in 
this way possible to jooiney through passes and over mountains, 
where horses and carriages could not pass, it was not always a 
mere luxury. 

Page 24. 
To where Sera^ holds hufome. 
An Egyptian deity, supposed the same as Osiris, and according 
to some as the bull Apis: his name being changed into Serapis 
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after death, as Romulus was called Quirinus, Ino Leuoothea, and 
many other instances. His temple stood in the suburbs of Rome, 
and was resorted tp by the courtesans more for the convenience of 
jnofligacj than worship of the deity. 

*TU Cinna'g hed^ scarce hU alone, 
Gaius Cinna was an amatory poet, mentioned also by Ovid. 
His poem on Smjrma is subsequently celebrated by Catullus* 
Nothing of his is extant 

Page 25. 
The parting Message to Lesbia* 
Tins poem contained his farewell reproaches to Lesbia, when 
his extravagancies, occasioned by her, drove him to seek a repara* 
tion of his fortune by going with Memmius into Bithjrnia ; when 
he too confidently thought that he had cast off her chains for 
ever. See the Preface. The surname of Furius was BibacoluSy 
and he is stated to have been an iambic poet. Aurelius may 
have been L. Aurelius CSotta, the Pretor, to whom Catullus 
addressed two other poems. There is also another angry poem to 
the same persons conjointly. Mr. Hodgson has translated this 
among his Miscellaneous Poems. 

Or irea^ thai imtersected isle^ 
Whence pouring forth the 8ev*n-fM Nile. 
The Delta. — So Milton. 

«« Eg3rpt divided by the river Nile ; 

^ See where it flow, disgorging at. sev'n mouths 

" Into the sea." 

Paradise Lost, B. 12. . 
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Page 28. 

Atmiut^ Marrucinian vtk* 
Why this troublesome oompanion is called Mamicinian is much 
disputed. The Marrudm were a people of Campania, situate 
between the Vestini and the Peligni : their chief town was called 
Teate, now Chieti. Thej were distinguished fat fidelity to the 
Romans, therefore Vulpius and Doering suppose it is meant to 
reproach Asinius with his degenexacy from the high character of 
his oountiymen ScaUger says, that the Marrucini had equal re- 
putation for stupidity with the Bceodans, and accuses Avantius of 
proposing the reading of ^^ Inter ccenam *' instead of '^ Marrucine,** 
merely because he himself was a Marrucinian by birth, and wished 
to destroy this record of the hebetude of his countrymen. Many 
conceive that Asinius is merely styled of the country he belonged 
to, without reproach being meant by it ; or that Mairudnus migh( 
be his name. 

Your hroiher^ PoUio^ tayg to too. 
This probably was Asinius PoUio, whom Quintilian ranks next 
to Cicero in eloquenoe. 

Page 29. 
A dearest friend from Spanish tkiet 
Sent me the gift you stole so sly. 
This doth was mannfiictured at Setabis on the river Tarraoon. 

Page 31. 

And I can gime thee essence rare. 
The English transUtor considers the perfume promised as me- 
taphorical for the sweetness of the lays, which Catullus has before 
engaged to sing as Us contribution to the banquet Is not this 
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inbonsisteni with the sahseqnent idea of becoming '^ all nose ?** 
To pat off thdr guests too with perfume instead of food, seema to 
have been a practice usual with the FahuUi. Thus Martial ad- 
dresses one. 

TO FABULLUS. 

Faith ! your essence was ezceUiog ; 

But fou gave na Boa|^t lo eat: 
Nodnng tasting, sweetly smelling 

Is, Fabullus, scarce a treat 

Let me see a fowl unjointed. 

When your table next is spread : 
Who not feeds, and is anointed, 

lives like nothing but the dead. 

Vulpius considers the name of Fabiillus a patronymic from 
("abius, as Catullus from Catius. This poem has also been 
translated by Mr. Hodgson. 

Thau ^U pray the gods, " May touch and taste 
^^ Be quite in smell alone effaced, 
'^ And I become aU noser 
Thus MHum m Comus writes '' I was all ear,** and Massinger 
rather flatly, 

*' I would part with all my other senses 
" Provided I might ever see and hear her." 

Roman Actor, Act 2* 

Page 32. 
To Calvus, an Advocate. 
Cornelius lidniua CSalvus, an orator aod poet, held a high- 
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plaoe in the afiection of Gatuniu. A present from him of the 
workB of some had poets occasioned this playM renumstcanGe. 

With fiercer hate I thould regard you 
Than e'en VaHnius feels toward you. 
Calvus had accused Vatinius of hrihery, and his general cfaa- 
ncter for malignity made Vatinian hate prorerbiaL 

Wat that poor pedant StMi present. 
Of this grammarian there is no satisfactory account. 

Page 33. 

E*en while the Saturnalia gay. 
The Saturnalia, as appears from Martial, were held in De« 
oember; and lasted at first only one, then at different periods 
seven, five, and three days. At this time friends sent presents to 
each other ; clients to their patrons ; and all business was post* 
poned for sport and ease. The presents among literary men were 
generally books, and not un&equently their own works. It has 
been conjectured that Catullus sent his poems to GnneHus Nepos, 
as commemorated by the first poem, at this season* 

The Cent and Aquinii wrote. 
Cesins and Aquinius were, we must condude, despicable 
writers, and probably, by being mentioned in the plural number, 
leaders of some particular sects in poetry. To decry established 
models, invent some new-fimgled system, and bddly assert its 
saperiority, has often afforded to contemned authors a foncied 
xefuge fiom criticism. The duiacter of Suffinus is fully detailed 
in a subsequent poenu 
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Page 35. 

Defence of hit amatory Poemt. 
This poem is a very free imitatkm (^ the original, which could 
not be tolerated if translated literally. Pezay says, this poem 
being addressed by Catullus to his two great Mends, should be 
looked upon '' oomme une petite gaite.** The tone is rather of 
serious indignation at the comments on his poems ; and he may 
have been the more exasperated at such treatment from those 
idiom he had considered his friends and defenders. 

The aacred hard, to Mutet dear^ 
Himself should pass a chaste career. 
This assertion of the purity of character which a loose poet 
should and may preserve has been brought forward both by Ovid, 
Martial, and Ausonius, in their own defence. Pliny quotes this 
poem to excuse the wantonness of his own verses, whidi he is 
sending to his friend Patemus ; and Apuleius cites this passage in 
his Apoli^ for the same purpose. Whoever would see the 
question fully discussed, should turn to the ^' Essay on the 
Literary Character," by Mr. D'IsraeU. He enumerates as in. 
stances '^ of free writers who have led chaste lives,*' La Motte 
le Vayer, Bayle, La Fontaine, Smollet, and CoHrley. <^The 
<«]maginatioQ,*' he adds, ^^may be a volcano, while the heart is 
«' an Alp of ice." It would however be difficult to enlarge this 
list; while <m the other hand, the catalogue of those who really 
practised the licentiousness they cdebrated would be very numer« 
008. One period alone, the reign of Charles the second, would 
furnish more than enough to outnumber the above small phalanx 
of purity. MuretuS) whose poems clearly give him every right to 
knowledge on the subject, but whose known debauchery would 
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ceftanily have forbidden any credtt to aecrae to himself from 
CTtaWishing the goeial purity of lasdviouB poets, at onoe rejects 
the piobebifity of sach a contrast. 

^ Nil immimdius est tuis HbfTTi^ 
*^ Nil obscenius, impudidusque ; 
<' Et vis te tamen ut putemus esse 
^^ Numa, Fabridoque sanctiorem ? 
<' At sententia nostra ea est, NoaDi, 
«« Quisquis versibus exprimit Catollum, 
^ Raio moiibiis exprimit Gatonenu" 

Tom. I. 

Ben Jepfoa, hwrewr, ■mmlu fliedoctrineof CtaiiBy with a fig 
wider influence. In his Dedication of &e Fox to die two Uni« 
lenities, be wnles^— ^ If men will impariiafly, and not asquint, 
^^ look towards the oflioe and fonction of a poet, they will easily 
^oondude to themsdves the imposdbiUty of any man's bem^ the 
^'good poet without first being a good man." 

Page 87. 

7%m lively town^ that wouldtt with gladness see. 
What town this was is a matter of no importance, bat much 
discussion. By some it is said a town near Verona ; by some. 
Novum Comum, now Como; by some, Mantua; and, by Oai^ 
radini, Sirmio. It is an eccentric compodtion on a common sub« 
ject for satire, an old lethargic hudMnd with a young livdy wiie« 
Lesbians husband is t^ some asserted to be meant, who is stigma* 
tised in a subsequent poem as a dull ass ; but the descriptioQ of 
;the wife is of a young inexperienced ^l, not one so versed in 
profligacy as Qodia was even before marziage; nor is it probabli} 
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that Catullus would quanel with Leibia's husband for not watch- 
ing his spouse. 

On iky long bridge the sports of rustic glee. 
The public spectacles of the ancients were usually exhibited on 
the bridges of their towns* 

Thai the vnld SaliVs dance can nothing hurt. 
The Pdests of Mars. In their rites they used to dance ^nldly 
yloDg the streets, canymg the Andlia. 

May only from thy bridge be headlong thrown^ 
And neck and shoulders plump into the dirt. 
This discipline, which seems to us to have no reference, no 
doubt was thought by the poet highly appropriate to this husband. 
It was borrowed from the customs of the ancient Germans, who, 
we are Informed by Tacitus, threw all idlers and vagabonds into 
their deepest marshes to die by an inactive executioner, resemUing 
in inertness their own characters. 

Page 38. 
DuU as the axe-felVd alder tree, that sleeps 
Jn some remote Ligurian ditch confined. 
The Ligurians lived in a very woody country, where the felling 
of timber and selling it to their neighbours was their chief occu- 
pation and source of wealth. 

Page 39. 

Like the mulcts iron shoe, have sticking fast. 
The shoes of beasts were by the ancients tied on with leather, 
»nd were therefore niore liable to slip off than if nailed to the hoof. 
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Page 40. 
The Garden GotTt Addreti, 
Thk poem and the next were pieseited in the Catdfcta of 
Yirffly bat on the authority prindpally of Terentianiis Manrus 
have been given to CatuUiu. 

Page 41. 

Oft bearded goats (but tell it not again) 
And their hoofid ewes vith hlood my altar ftolit. 
Victinis were not usually sacrificed to the inferior Deities, who 
were held of an earthly natoie, and had no place in heaven. Pri- 
apos is therefore afraid of the wnUh of the Celestials, if they heazd 
that he received honours due to them alonei Other explanations 
of the wish for secrecy have been given, but none so consistent 
with the text He was a deity not usually mentioned with great 
respect. Tibullus adds to his other offices the vulgar one of a 
scarecrow, and Martial thus threatens his image. 

TO PKIAPUS. 

Piiapus, thou tlie placed defence 

Of no fiiir garden oriich vine ; 
But of this thin plantation, whence 

Thou*rt sprung, and may*st prolong thy line. 

I warn thee from all theft protect 

And save this strong and growing brood 

To serve my hearth. Should*st thou neglect, 
1*11 make thee know thyself art wood. 

Page 44. 
Varrusj you weU Suffenut know. 
This selfi^atisfied poet has been mentioned before by Catullus. 
1 
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There is no account of him, but he is so fully described by the 
poem, that nothing more can be wanted* Instead of attempting 
to translate the terms of Roman bibliopoly, many of which are 
ill-nnderstood, and all of which would sound harsh in English 
poetry, I have, in common I believe with all translators, described 
his writings as in a modem book. I suspect it was a confused 
recollection of this poem, that made Dryden in the preface to his 
Fables write, ^' There is a great difference of being Poeta and 
nimis Poeta, if wc may believe Catullus." No such expression 
occurs in Catullus, but it is found in Martial's Epigram to 
Idgurinus, Lib. 3. Ep. 44.; and no doubt it was to the latter 
poet. Dryden intended to allude. Sir John Benham also, in the 
dedication of his poems to Charles the Second, expresses a dread 
of obtaining '^ the empty, airy reputation of being nimis Poeta." 

Page4G. 
But ikey^ as His in f able sung^ 
Are in a bag behind us hung* 
This alludes to the well-known Fable of the Two Bags in 
^sop. The following translation is from Phsedrus. 

Two different Bags, great Jove has will*d. 

There should on man be hung : 
One, with his own faults only fiUM, 

Behind his back is slung. 

This he nor sees, nor for it cares. 

But sore with t* other labours ; 
For full before his &ce it bears 

The failings of his neighbours. 
VOL. I. L 
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. Thus our own faults we mus, and long 

May seek them ciicamspectly ; 
If others in the least go wrong, 
We see and blame directly. 

Page 47. 
CongratulaHons on Poverty.-— To Furius. 
I see. no good reason for supposing tibis a different personage 
from the Furius before addressed^ This poeqd may well have 
been only a playful jeer, such as has often passed between literary 
friends. Dr. Brake, in his ^*- Literary Hours," condemns at once 
all the satirical poems of Catullus.; he writes, ^*- They abound in 
'^ the coarsest invective, and are generally levelled at the personal 
^^ blemiahes and nauseous defects of those whom he hated.*' At 
least the last poem on Sufienus must fbrm an exception; and, 
though poverty may be an unworthy butt, it is in this poem com- 
mented upon with a pleasantry that almost amounts to consolation. 
There is a Greek Epigram in the same strain. 

lySCaiPTTON ON A COTTAGE. 

Idle robbers, hence, away ! 
Prouder roo& must give you prey. 
We can sleep devoid of fear ; 
Poverty is watchman here. 

Martial has imitated this poem in more than one epigram, but 
it is generally rare for poets to ridicule want of wealth : they 
have been more inclined to doak its misery by pride and misan- 
thropy. Such is the character of another Epigram in the Greek 
Anthology. 
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One cloak's thin oovonng all the dothes I use, 
Slam $t no board, I banquet with the Muse. 
I hate nad riches, nhich aieonly good 
To nune the paiasite's and flatterer's brood. 
I win net mould my brow as others fed ; 
But know the freedom of a stmted meal. 

Page 49. 

To Juventiw- 
The Juycntii, though of plebeian origin, weie afterwards one of 
the first fianiEes in Rome. This is a remonstrance with a youth 
of the race, on his intimacy with some needy hanger-on. This 
poem the oommentators would arlntrarily consider i^pIicaMe^to 
that yisionary Fuiiut of Pisaoms ; whom they haye conjured up 
to rob the real Furius of the jokes on him, and take all Catullus's 
unappropriated abuse. 

With a wretch^ xcho conmandt neither tervant norpurte. 
To have neither sUve nor chest (transUted purse as more 
familiar) seems to have been proverbially characteristic of extreme 
want. 

Page 51. 
To Furius^ 
Pezay writes, ^^ Je ne trouye aucun sens ou du moins aucun sd 
*'^ (ce que est presque pire) dans la traduction litt^rale de ces vers.** 
As he then assumes the liberty of giving it a point of his own, it 
is unpardonable that it should be so flat as it is. This is an 
instance of the carelessness with which he studied his author, not 
taking the trouble to discover the double meaning of the word 

l2 
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'^ opponere,*' which the earliest oommentators would have pointed 
out to him. It is contended that Catullus is here talking of his 
own viDa to Furius, and the translation should he ^* Furius, my 
^ Villa, &c." Vulpius states, as condusiye, that Catullus has 
before stated Furius to have no house. In the first place, Catullus 
only says, that he possessed no house in which a spider could 
live ; and if he had said what Vulpius states, poetry is not to be 
understood so very literally; or at any rate Furius mi^t have 
had such property, and reduced himself by squandering and 
borrowing. Vossius calculates that the amount of the mortgage 
mentioned in the original would now be about ninety-five pounds 



Page 52. 

To hit Cupbearer, 
Addresses to the slaves, who attended at their convivialities, are 
frequent with the ancient poets. Anacreon and Martial each 
have written one ; and Horace's simple and flowing Ode is well- 
known* 

Boy, I hate the pomp refined 

That the Persian banquets know. 
Hate their wreaths of linden rind ; 
Search no longer then to find 

Where the lingering rose may blow. 
Let me no gay floweret see 

With the simple myrtle twine : 
Mjrrtle amply graces thee 
Tending on my cup, and me 
Quaffing underneath the vine. 
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Gay Poitumia thiu ordains. 
This appears to us a curious mention of a lady. I cannot, 
however, bdieye with some, that in this festive address, he means 
the allusion satirically. It probably was not thought out of cha- 
racter fbr the more froUcsome courtesans to join compotations with 
their lovers. Juvenal has some hits at the wine-bibbing ladies of 
his time, and such a practice may not be quite left off even now. 
We know that so late as when Mrs. Ck>le flourished, '^the 
'^ colonel and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks of Burgundy 
(' hand to flst''~Foote*8 Minor. 

Page 54. 
To Verannius and Fahullut. 
These two friends of Catullus had accompanied Cneius Calpur- 
nius Piso into Spain, when he went thither as questor with pre- 
torian power, and they returned with disappointment and loss 
equal to what Catullus himself had met with, when he went with 
Memmius in a like capacity. Sallust gives no favourable duu 
racter of Piso, and his neglect of the two friends of Catullus is 
alluded to subsequently in a poem to Pordus and Socration. 
Noel inserts in a note a Latin parody of this poem by the learned 
Huet in his youth, after his journey into Sweden in 1652 ; when 
he accompanied Bochart thither on the invitation of Queen Chris- 
tina. The voyage does no^ seem to have been more prosperous 
or pleasbg than that of Catullus or of his two friends. 

Page 66. 

Upon Mamurra, 
This profligate favourite Mamurra was a Roman knight, and 
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commander of the artillery, '^ prsfectum ftlmim," to Caesar during 
his wars in GauL From the fruits of that and other expeditions 
he amassfd an immense fortune; and is said by Pliny to have 
been the first in Rome who adorned his house irith pillan of solid 
marble. This must have been the poem, which Suetonins says 
was read to Ciesar, whose conduct Dr. Middleton also relates in 
his <^ Life of Cicero.*' Caesar was on a visit at Cicero's Villa. 
" While bathing he heard the verses by Catullus; not produced 
^< by Cicero» for that would not have been agreeable to good man- 
*' ners ; but by some of his own friends, who attended him, and 
'' who knew his desire to see every thing that was published 
^^ against him, as well as his easiness in slighting or forgiving it." 
Cicero in a letter to Atticus writes, ^'Caesar bathed after two, 
''heard the verses on Mamurra, at which he never changed 
" countenance." However Panvinius, in his work " De Antiqui- 
tatibus Veronensibus," proves by quotations from Plautus, Terenc^, 
and Cicero, that the word " satisfadentem," which is applied to 
Catullus in the passage from Suetonius, means nothing less than 
confessing before witnesses, that he repented of what he had 
written. If so, this d^rading ceremony detracts very much from 
our admiration of both the boldness of Catullus and the magna- 
nimity of Caesar. 

Romuliu* 
Caesar is thus addressed. 

Page 57. 

E*en to the farthest isle that gems the distant West. 
Britain. 
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Page 58. 
Didtt thou^ Oh i0n-in4aw ! then lote^ 
Didst tkouy Oh conquering father ! then obtain 
The empire of the world to be this mmion\gain $ 
Pompey and Caesar ; Pompey having manied Caesar's daughter 
Julia. Vossius interprets this by a forced oonstruction to refer to 
Caesar and Mamurra ; but Pompey and Caesar are characteri2ed 
by the same apposition of characters by Virgil, in a passage 
probably suggested by this, 

Aggeribus soeer Alpinis atque aice Monced 
Descendens ; gener adrersis instructns Eois. 

En. 6. 
" From Alpine hdghts the &ther first descends ; 
^^ His daughter's husband in the plain attends : 
^' His daughter's husband arms hi» £astem friends." 

Dryden. 

Page 59. 

To AJpJienus, 
On what occadon this was written we are uninformed ; and it 
is only from similarity of name conjectured to have been addressed 
to Alphenus Varus, mentioned by Horace, who was a shoemaker 
or barber, but afterwards studied law and became consuL This 
is translated among the poems of Thomas Cooke, whose '' Battle 
of the Poets " procured him a place in the Dundad. 

Page 60. 

And outraged Faith will to thy breast recall. 
Faith was a goddess among the Romans, and had a temple and 
divine honours. 
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Page 61. 
To the Peninsula qfSirmio. 
The &youiite .Villa of Catullus was on this Peninsula, now 
called Sennione, which juts into the Lake Benacus, now the Lago 
di Oatda. Some have contended that it was his place of birth, 
but this is founded on a mistranslation of a passage of St. Jerome, 
and the best authorities fix it at Verona. According to modem 
trayeillers this Peninsula retains all the beauty, which caused the 
building of so many villas there in the time of Catullus. Scipio 
Maffei, in his ^' Verona Blustrata,'* ooncdves the whole peninsula 
to have belonged to Catullus. His residence was at the extremity 
of it, and the nearest to the sea. Considerable remains of pilasters, 
arches, and subterraneous apartments, are still said to be visible. 
However Mr. Eustace thinks theb appearance rather Gothic : see 
'< Classical Tour in Italy." After the siege of Peschiera the French 
g^efal Lacombe Saint Michel surveyed the site, and traced the 
ground-plan, firom the ruins yet remaining of what he conceived 
the mansion to have been. This is printed in Noel's notes, and, 
if it is to be depended upon, the dwelling was large and magnifi- 
cent, and would prove the fortune of Catullus not to have been 
slender. The same general gave a brilliant fiete upon the spot in 
honour of its ancient owner; which was attended by the Italian 
poet Anelli, who was bom in the country of Catullus, and culti- 
vates the Muse on the shores of his favourite lake. The general 
and the poet recited and sung, in turns, their own compositions in 
honour of the ancient classic, inspired by the classical recollections 
of the scene. Toasts were interspersed, and Noel even represents 
the enthusiasm of the moment to have been so great, that the 
inhabitants of Sermione luckily just then arriving with a petition 
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for the removal of some troops quartered upon them, obtained their 
request ! Buonaparte himself, when going to negodate the treaty 
of Campo Formio, turned out of his road between Brescia and 
Peschiera to visit the poet*s residence. 

Tluti I have left the Thynianjields^ 
And all Bithyniafar behind. 
These were difierent countries, ithough often confounded from 
their proximity. 

Page 62. 

Ve laughing waves ofLydia's Lake. 
Various readings are suggested instead of ^' Lydian.*' Most 
however of the commentators agree in ^'Lydian,*' though what 
it means, or why Benacus should be so called, they own is hard 
to explain* Muretus says it was so called, because it threw up 
gold sand, and so did Pactolus, which was a river of Lydia : 
certainly quite as like as Macedon and Monmouth ; there is not 
'' salmons" but gold sand in both, which must have been equally 
convincing to Captain Fluellen. V^lpius justifies the appellation 
because it lay in the territory of Verona, which belonged to the 
Kheti, who sprang from the Tuscans, who were descendants of 
the Lydians : thus we get at it only three nations ofi; He adds, 
that such researches and far-fetched epithets gave Catullus one 
daim to the title of ^^ learned." No doubt our poet has a fond- 
ness for hunting out forgotten appellations, and calling things by 
any name except that by which they were commonly known. 
Other proposed readings are without reason or authority ; there- 
fore I follow the opinion of Vulpius, as the best where none are 
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good. The last lines of this poem are traudated by Mr* Hodgson 
in a note to his Juvenal, and the whole by Mr. Elton among his 
Specimens. 

Page 63. 
The Rendezvous. — To JffypHthUla. 
Who this wanton was, and the derivation of the name, has been 
much sought after. The discovery could probably not add in- 
terest to a poem so easy to understand. The original contain; 
expressions too gross to be rendered literally, and I have rather 
imitated than translated it. 

Page 64. 

Now V tJie hour ; the banquet *s pott. 
The usual meal of the Romans was at sunset, but a custom 
crept in of a luncheon in mid-day, which was soon improved by 
the luxurious into an opportunity for feasting and debauchery. 

Midr-day sunt and goblets flowing 
Set my frame with passion glowing. 
The coarseness of the orig^al has been softened in this passage. 
Pezay renders it thus ; ^^ Etendu sur des carreaux, je me repose 
^' id des fatigues de la table en attendant les fiitigues plus douces 
*' de Tftmour." But though too delicate to translate the passage 
^, ; in his text, he fiJly explains it in a note. '' II seroit beaucoup 
''plus litteral de traduire ainsi. J*ai tant dine, que ma veste 
'' creve. Mais cda ne seroit peut-Stre pas plus d^cat. Une 
'' femme charmante, que Ton est heureux de pouvoir oonsulter) 
'' me disoit, ^ propos de cette piece, qu*elle e(kt envoyS a Gajtulle 
" un paquet d'^m^thique pour toute reponse.'* "^ 
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Page 65. 
Ode to Diana, 
This was protiably composed for some festival of Diana, but 
chronology establishes that it was not a secular ode. Addresses to 
this goddess were sung by youths and girls of noble families. 
Horace has three on the same subject. MeUssus, Noel tells us, 
has parodied this in a Hjrmn to our Saviour. 

Page Se. 

Luntty thee^ with borrowed light* 
The ancients knew that the moon derived her light from the 
sun* This circumstance is mentioned both by Ludan and Pliny; 
and Luna's car was fabled to be diawn by mules as emblematic 
of her j^uiious splendour. It is also mentioned by Claudian in 
Rufinus, and by Br. King in his political imitatian of that poem. 

^ Some great intelligence, &c. 

^' Who decks with borrowed lig^t the waning moon, 

(( And fills with native light th* unchanging sun.*' 

And again in his burlesque translation of it. 

^^ Which trims the sun with its own beams ; 
" Whilst the moon ticks for hers, it seems." 

StUl thy power with fruits and grain 
Stores the peasants homely shed, 
Vulpius cites passages from Seneca and others, to prove the 
share the moon has in nourishing and ripening the fruits of the 
earth. It is sufficient to satisfy the position in the text that fruits 
should be produ^ied, while she continues her courses; without 
atlr&uting to them any influence on the production. However it 
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may be, as other commentators think, a reference to the Greek 
and Asiatic bdief that Diana and Ceres were the same. 

Be thou^ by whatever name 
Please thee^ sacred. 
Diana as well as Isis was '^ Dea Myrionyma." CaOimachus, 
in a Hymn to this Goddess, represents her as asking Jove for 
perpetual chastity and many names ; attributes which seem rather 
discordant to us, who are taught to esteem a number of aliases as 
not connected with any virtue. However she thought the distinc- 
tion of value, for she preserved it more carefully than Jove's other 
gift. Minerva is, I believe, of all heathen goddesses the only one 
of quite unimpeached chastity, except the Furies. This passage, 
begging Diana to choose the name she liked, was to avoid a tedious 
enumeration ; as it was usual in invocations to the duties to call 
upon them by all their names, lest the most agreeable might be 
missed. Why was there no chance of offence from some nickname 
or disrelished title ? 

Page 67. 

Invitation to Cecilius, 
We know nothing of this poet. This poem is translated in 
Dryden's Miscellany. 

Comum and Larius* Lake, 
Novum Comum before mentioned. The Larius Lacus is now 
the Lake of Como. 

Page 68. 
To her on Dindymus who reigns* 
Cybde, who had a temple on the mountain of this name in 
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Phiygia. — See the poem on Atys. Cedlius had written a poem 
in honour of this goddess. If we may trust CatuUus when speak- 
ing of a friend, the loss of it is to he regretted. 

Yet thee^fair girl, I not ahuse^ 
More learned than the Sapphic Muse, 
Dubois, or to acquiesce in dassical affectation, Sylvius, as he 
caUs himself (why should we not translate him into Mr. Wood ?) 
the Delphin editor, accounts for this high compliment oddly. 
This fidr one never doted on Cedlius before he composed the 
poem on Cybde ; whereas Sappho fell in love with Phaon, who 
was an ignorant youth, and never wrote any thing. 

Page 69. 
To " The Annals.'^ 
These Annals were an historical poem, written, as the author 
hoped, after the manner of Ennius. He is mentioned again by 
Catullus as a sorry poet. 

That she would give to him, the latne 
Grim God, whom yet Jove'^s anger curses. 
Vulcan, lamed by Jupiter*s kicking him out of heaven. SwUt 
thouj^t the burning a dull poem an occasion worthy of some 
veises, but he has delicately forborne to name the work so sacri- 
ficed. Strada relates, that, when Andrew Navagiero burnt some 
of his SylvsB because they were said to be in the manner of Statius, 
whom he hated ; the sight of the conflagration inspired him with 
some extempore Latin verses expressive of his indignation. 
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Page 70. 
Nofrmtfid tree must firm the pyre, 

fVJiich Heaven protects and man kves weU. 
The Roman superstition classed trees and jilants as prosperous 
or ill-omened. The distinction was scrapulously adhered to in 
their sacrifices, according as the substance to be burnt was of 
a good or bad nature, or the occasion joyous or unfortunate. 
Among the iU-omened, which were protected by the infernal 
deities, were the black fig, the holly, the wild pear tree, the ftm, 
and all thorns and brambles. Among the lucky or propitious, 
were the white fig, the pear, the apple, the vine, the oak, the 
holm oak, the peach, the hazel, the serrioe-tree, the plum, the 
comil or wild cherry, the lotus, and the mulberry. The general 
distinction seems to have been between those that bore fruit and 
those that did not; but this rule was not without many excqrtums, 
as appears by the above instances. The subject is fnUy treated of 
in Dr. Hunter's edition of Eyelyn's Sylva. The Scriptures con- 
tain an injunction grounded upon the same dassificatiott. ^' When 
'^ thou shalt benege a dty, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof 
*'*' by fordng an axe against them, for thou mayest eat of them, 
'^ and thou shalt not cut them down and employ them in the 
'' siege ; only the trees which thou knowest that they be not trees 
'( for meat thou shalt destroy.*'— Deut. zz. 19, 20. * 

Goddess of Syria's open meads. 
Of sacred tcoods, XdaUaU boast, 
Catullus here enumerates the places where the worship of 
Venus was particularly cultivated. 
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CniduSy where grow the poefs reeds. 
The exceOenee of the Cnidiaa reeds for writing is mentioned by 
Pliny. 

Amathut* 
Now limisso. 

Gofgos. 
A town of Cyprus, where Venus had a temple. 

Dyrrachium, 
Formerly Epidamnum, now Durazzo. 

Page 72. 

TTie Complaint'^To Comificius. 
This friend of Catullus was also a poet What species of 
distress Catullus laboured under, when he addressed these lines to 
him, we have no means of learning. Vulptus supposes it to have 
been his brother's death ; Catullus however had really verses enough 
on that subject without adding these. Noel points out a parody 
addressed by Mdissus to a friend who had the colic, stating the 
proper prescriptions for the complaint in recommendatory verses. 
This poem has been imitated by Mr. Hodgson. 

Page 73. 

To Ravidut. 

Of Ravidus nothing is known. Perhaps indeed no one thus 

named ever existed ; for it has been supposed only an appellation 

descriptive of some person with either a ferocious look like a wild 

beast, or being of a sallow complexion. The threat of Catullus, 
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however, has been fully acoompliahed. The only remembrance 
poor Ravidus possesses has been given to hun by this short 
poem. 

Page 74. 
On Mamurra's Migtrets, 
This coarse satire has been interpreted varioasly by comment- 
ators, and never satisfactorily. 

Spendthrift Formian^s mistress plain, 
Mamurra took the name of Formianus from Formis, an ancient 
dty of the Lestrigones, where he was bom. 

Page 75. 

On a Courtezan, 

Who this lady was does not appear. The tablets were of wood 

or ivory thinly spread with wax, on which the writing could be 

smoothed out at will. They are again mentioned in the poem to 

Lidnius. 

Who gapes with stunning laughter wide 
As is the Gallic heagle^s grin. 
The beagles of Gaul were remarkable for wideness of mouth. 
They were highly prized by the Romans for their keen scent 
Martial commemorates one that belonged to him. 

ON A GALLIC BEAGLE. 

Should I to tell the tricks engage 

Of this, my pet from Gaul, 
No other theme could deck my page ; 

For that would fill it alL 
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Fkge76. 
Upon the ttrumpefs iron face* 
The quality which the ancieiita described meCaphoricaUy as 
<^iion" is by the modems characterized from another metaL 
The '^ front of brass'* occurs more than once in English poetry. 

The ancient impudence was stuff 
Like iron hard, and coarse, and rough. 

Refinement *s now at such a pass. 
It *8 smoothed and polish*d into brass. 

Page 77. 
To Mamurrd^s MUtress, 
This is addressed to^he same lady satirized in the last poem 
but one. We haye many descriptums of what the ancients con« 
sideired beauty in Anacreon and elsewhere ; and, if we had none, 
their statues would have preserved it to us ; but I am aware of no 
other writer who gives a detailed account of perfect ugliness ac- 
cording to the taste of his day. A Roman nose (Aristotle informs 
us two sorts of nose were particularly abhorred, that of the griffin 
and the ape), a well-shaped foot which was to be small, slender, 
but somewhat roundish ; long fingers, and particularly black eyes, 
were features the reverse of which were hdd in detestation. A 
mouth constantly moist too was an abomination. 

Page 78. 
To hit own Farm, 
This farm stood on the confines of the Sabine and Tiburtine 
territory; consequently many disputes might arise as to which 
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contained it. Why Catuniu piefeis Tibm does not appear. 
Horace mentions Tlbiir as the sweetest spot on eaufa, and wishes 
H to be the zetnement of his old age. 

Fiige79. 
As SextM guett^ my hoH would read 
Hit speech Against AtHus^ made ofotd. 
Of these diancters nothing certain can be stated. Sextius may 
hare been the same fat whom Cicero made an oration, or whom 
he mentions with derision in a letter to Atticns. Attins may have 
been, as Vossius thinks, G. Antius Kestb, who, Macrobiiis teDs 
US, brought forward a sumptuary hiw ag^unst luxury, and never 
sapped out afterwards, lest he should be made accessary to the 
Tidlation of his own law; These are however mere conjectures. 
Parasites, a diaracter common at Rome, were often made to pay 
for theb entertainment by hearing and praising their host's com- 
positions. Martial, in his invitation to Julius Cerealis and else* 
where, promises to read nothing to his guests, as an inducement to 
attend his board. He makes a very reasonable complaint of a 
6iend for reciting his verses. 

Cedlius, whenever he reads what I write. 
Is so anxious my poems should shine; 

From Catullus or Marsus he lines will redte 
As, thou^ good, still inferior to mine. 

I am grateful finr all his remembrance and toil. 
Since 'tis kindness that prompts him alone ; 

But I yet should prefer it, if he for a foil, 
'Stead of thdrs, would quote some of his own. 
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To hear his workt^ may H^ey hettow 
Their cough and cold, not on my head* 
Modem ^ompontioiis have had the mmt influenoe upon their 
teadezs; as Swift tells us in his Verses on buzning a dull poem. 

*^ The cold conceits, the chilling thoughts, 
*< Went down like stupifying draughts : 
'^ I found my head begin to swim, 
^^ A numbness crept throu^ every Hmb.** 

Page 80. 
Acme and Si^miuSk 
There seems to be no probability of tracing an historical found- 
atbn £at this beautiful little poem, thou^ there can be little doubt 
that it did not owe its origin to mere fictbn. There were many 
fionilies of the Septimii, and, though Noel asserts Acme to have 
been a fabricated name derived from the (^reek, the English 
tnuulator observes that many Roman monuments bear the name, 
and readily gives two instances 

My Acme^ if I prize not thee, 
Granville, Lord Lansdown, has imitated this passage, in an 
inscription on a drinking glass, written under the name of the 
Lady Maiy ViQiers, whom he afterwards married. 

^' If I not love you, ViOiers, more 
^^ Than ever mortal loved before ; 
*^ With such a passion, fix'd and sure* 
^< As e*en possession could not cure, 
«« Never to cease but with my breath, 
^' May then this bumper be my death !** 

M 2 
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Page 81. 

At he ceoied hiBfaUh to plight 

Laugh* d propUious en the right. 

The approbation of Lo?e in tbe orig^al is signified by his 

« sneezing," an action ever sacred and ominous to the andents. 

Even in the hands of Cowley the literal translation of this passage 

corroborates the opinion of Pezay, that it could not be rendered 

into a modem language without being ridiculous. The lines in 

Cowley*8 translation are these, 

<' The god of love, who stood to hear him 

<' (The god of bye was always near him), 

^' Pleased and tickled with the sound, 

" Sneezed aloud ; and aU around 

" The little loves, that waited by, 

" Bow*d and blessM the augury." 
In justice however to Catullus, it should be rdnembered that the 
weU-bred bows of the little loves is an interpolation of the trans- 
lator ; and clearly an anachronism dressing ^ superstitious- re- 
verence for omens of ancient Rome, in the polite costume of a 
Parisian drawing-room. This poem has also been translated by 
the Hon. W. Herbert and by Mr. Elton. It is probably better 
known to most readers from the political parody in the Anti- 
jacobin. Horace^s celebrated reconciliation of himself and Lydia 
is the only parallel I know in subject or merit. 

HORACE. 

While I alone thy love possest^ 
And none so favoured dared to fling 

His arms around thy snowy breast, 
I was more rich than Persia's King. 
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LYDIA. 

While yet thou knew'st no odier flame, 
Nor less fiir me than Chloe sigh'd; 

Oh ! then I lived, your love my fiune, 
In more tfian Roman Iliads pride. 

HORACE. 

Now Cretan Chloe rules my heart, 
By music ddUM the soul to move. 

I would not shun death's threat'ning dart, 
If 'twas to save the girl I love. 

LYDIA. 

Young Thurian Calais wears my chains. 
And I return his love and truth ; 

I would bear death's repeated pidns, 
If fiite would spare that bvdy youth. 

HORACB. 

What, if I love's return should hope, 
And wish that yoke that erst we bore ; 

And spurn my flaxen fiiir, and ope 
My gate to L3rdia soom'd no more. 

LYDIA. 

Though fiur as star of morning he, 
Hiou than the Adrian raging high 

More rough, and light as cork ; with thee 
I 'U love to live ; 1 11 gladly die. 
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Page 83. 

ToHhntey: 
It is donbtM what Ofnwinnrf tins poon. Muietns thmks it 
was OD his retmn ficm BiUijpiuay after Ins misnon widiMemiiiiiis : 
bat he came hoax thence to the ntes at his hiotfaer's gmre, and 
VofisiasjnsdyolMenpcs that die tone of this poem is too gay for an 
oocaskm which GatnOns £dt so de^ty. TheiesoUof that jomncy 
too was disappointment and loss, while here Catiilhis breadies only 
regtet at quitting a residence he had loved. 

LeavCy Catuttus^ Phrygia^M j^laint^ 

Leave Niceea^M rich domains ; 

And to Asia fake iky flight. 
Fhiys^ being in Asia, how ooold Gatii]liis leaye it to go into 
Asia ? Acooiding to Vossius, for many ages after Honer, the 
name of Asia was commonly restricted to Asia Proper; and only 
in more modem times was generally applied to one of die four 
quarten of the world. Noel says, that in oar poet's time Bithynia 
formed part of Phrygia, but was not included in Asia Proper ; 
and Sylvias, the Ddphin editor, states that the Bithynians woe 
often called Phrygians. Our poet's love of calling people by .un- 
usual names has been before noticed. Those positioDS> if correct, 
solve the xiddle» Ku»a was once the capital of Bithynia. It is 
now called Nice or Isnik. 

Where her splendid towns invite. 
There were properly only four principal towns of Asia, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Colophon, and MUetus; but Tralles, Cyzicum, and 
Troy were frequently included. 
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Page OH. 
To Porcius and Soeratiaiu 
These were of ooone low panudtes, of whom ire should not 
much regret our ignorance. Cicero mentions one Pordus, but 
mere sameness of name is nothing to build upon. Piso's treat- 
ment of his followen Verannius and Fabullus has been the subject 
of a former poem. The hunting for invitations does not, accord- 
ing to modem notions, j^ace the two fidendd of GatuUus in a 
respectable light; but it was a common and avowed practice at 
Rome; 

Page 86. 

Thy lovely eyes to kisMy my Fair. 

The Uteral translation would be << sweet " or rather <' honeyed 

*' eyes ;" an odd expression, which however Nod renders ^^ Ces 

'^ yeux plus doux que Tor liquide des abeilles.*' A comparison as 

unusual occurs in Shakspeare, and puzzles the commentators. 

" TuAeta dim, 
^^ But sweeter than ihe lids of Juno*s eyes.'* 

Winter's Tale, Act 4, 

Mr. Stevens observes, in a note on the same play, that, ^ It was 
'< formerly the &shion to kiss ihe eyes as a mark of extraordinary 
^'tenderness. It occurs frequently in our old dramas, as in 
^* Albumazar, ^ Come, let me kiss thy brow ;' and in Marston's 
^ Dutch Courtezan, 

^' < You with soft lip shall only ope mine eyes, 
" ' And suck their lids asunder.' " 

However the modem practice is far preferable. The '^multis 
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^'optata labeDa" is suidy Oie jumper seat of basiatbn, even 
of the most *^ extraordlnazy tenderness ;** and it is a prominent 
feature in a beautiful description by one of our' old dramatists of 
the despair of Narcissus, 

^' Who viewing in a fiiir and crystal stream 
<' Those lips that only he could never kiss.*' 

"Heir," by J. May. 
An imitation of this poem is to be found in Lord Byrop's 
"Hours of Idleness.*' 

Page 88. 

To Ltcinius. 
This is supposed to be G. Lidnius Calvus. This however is 
doubtful, for he is addressed every where else as Calvus. Licinius 
by the tone of this poem should rather seem a new acquahitance, 
with whom Catullus was much taken. After a day of extreme 
muth, Catullus was unable to sleep or apply to any thing else, 
from jthe fervid recollection of pleasure still firing his mind, and 
b^ lidnius, as the only resource, to renew the jovial intercourse* 
Such is, I think, the plain meaning of a poem, which has been ^ 
tortured into other allusions. 

And in my iabkU all day Jong 
Wrote variout kinds of verse and song. 
Sporting ^< alteniis versibus " was not unusual among the literary 
of Rome. The poets of old adapted even their recreations with 
a view to give them practice in the art they cultivated. In later 
times Leo the Tenth ia said to have thus amused himself with 
Camillo Quemo, who from his readiness of versification was 
dignified with the title of Arch Poet 
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Page 89. 
And Nemesis herself. 
The Goddess of Vengeance, more commonlj called by Catullus 
the Rhamnusian Maid, from Rhamnus, a town in Attica, where 
was her temple, and a statue of her said to be by Agoracritus of 
Faros and Phidias. Her particular province was to punish pride 
and ingratitude. 

Page 90. 

To Himself, 
Catullus reproaches himself for still surviving under such dis- 
gracefid . rulers ; another but strained interpretation has been 
gjven. This reproach is very natural in the mouth of a Roman ; 
so many of whom killed themselves from mere abhorrence of their 
rulers. L. Aruntius slew himself to avoid seemg Caligula supreme 
and Macron possessing power. The &ther of M. Crassus and M. 
Cato, and many others, need not be alluded to. Suicide is 
scarcely reprobated by the ancients. Martial makes Portia, in a 
beautiful epigram, assert it as a right not to be refused. 

When the sad tale, how Brutus fell, was brought, 
And slaves refused the weapon Portia sought ; 
«< Know ye not yet»** she said, with towering pride, 
'^ Death is a boon that cannot be denied ? 
'' I thought my father amply had imprest 
^( This simple truth upon each Roman breast" 
Dauntless she gulp*d the embers as they flamed, 
And, while their heat within her raged, exclaimed ; 
'^ Now, troublous guardians of a life abhorr'd, 
" Still urge yom caution and refuse the sword." 
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However, Martial has in onodier iostaiice stigmatized it as at 
least fooliali. 

Brave Fannius slew himfidf from foes to fly. 
What madness ibis, for fear of death to die ! 

It is strange that so religious a man as Sir Thomas More 
should hare justified suicide, both in his Utopia, and by his 
declaration to his daughter before hb execution. 

Page 91. 
Calvwi* Oratory* 
Galvus accused Vatinius of bribery. The ending of the trans^ 
lation is not that of Catullus, but it is something like it It has 
a pdnt too, such as it is, and I make out none in the original. 

Page 92. 

To Casfar. 
These are the most obscure lines in all Catullus. Muretus 
says they are to be understood by a sybil alone. Pezay idly ab- 
stains from translatiog them, and Nod writes, '^ J*ayoue franche- 
^^ ment, avec Muret, n'entendre pas un mot de cette jnece, de 
'' toutes les enigmes de Tantiquite la plus indechifirable.** He 
accuses one Dufour of having made a translation as unintelligible 
as the originaL The sense I have given to it is however, I think, 
&irly to be collected ftom the lines, and is consistent with other 
poems of Catullus. 

(Hho^ Libo, Fujisciui, 
These were principal secretaries to Cnsar. 
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Then^ mighty Emp^rof^ once again 
. I *tt pour forth my Iambic strain. 
. This alludes to the piior satiie on Caesar. Thou^ GsBsar diet 
not resent that by active displeasme, we know, from Suetonius, 
that he was offended ; indeed the tone of this poem corroborates 
th6 supposition that Csesar's former forgiveness was not so generous 
as it has been represented. See the note to the poem Upon 
Mamurra, — addressed to CsBsazt These Hnes are not Iambic, 
therefore Catullus means \o tibreatea another satire upon Caesar, 
of which tins is merely notice served upon him, to speak legally* 
As this nowhere vpgnx^ Csesar probaUy found means to appease 
^poet. 

Page 93. 
Inquiriet after Cameriut. 
Camerius has been supposed a fictitious name formed from 
<* Camera," a chamber, and that the poem is another satire on 
Csesar under that name. Why should Catullus, after having 
openly attacked Csesar for public vices, use a feigned name when 
ridiculing a minor fault? If to be applied to any body, it can fit 
no one so well as Flavins, to whom the same remonstrance has 
been before addressed. 

The Circuit the Temple of thundering Jove. 
The Temple of Jupiter Tonans, which stood near the Cucus. 

Whenever I met any fair one^ whose face 
Was hedeck*d in contentment and smiles, 
*^ Meaning," the English translator writes, '^that the lovidy 7 ' ; 
^< tranquillity of every female countenance convinced me you were 
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^* safe ; for, if any accident had happened to you, all the women 
« in the dty must hare had giief pictured in their fiices.** Rather, 
I submit, supposing it pEobahle that any female, who looked 
peculiady smiling, was rejoicing in the possession of your love, 
aid the knowledge of your phoe of concealment. 

Fiige94. 

Hidden here m thewe roses he Ues. 
There is nothing new under die son. Oallns probably took 
firom (his passage his ^ Gonde PapiDas*' in his well*known Ode to 
Lydia; and Fletcher evidently bonowed from GaDus his song of 
«( Take, oh take those lips away/' 

The fruits of your kne; for to kve His delight 
To converse and to boost of its joys. 
The Roman poets generally tau^^t otherwise, as appears by 
Tibullus, &C. but according to Noel, ^^ Ges vers sont tres intelligible 
*'pour des Fian9ais. ^C*est,' dit fort bien Pezay, 'toujours 
«( ( tenir aux Romains par qudque chose.' " 

For if I were Talus the guardian of Crete, 
A giant with a brazen body, employed by Jove to guard Crete, 
while EuTopa resided there as his mistress. He went round the 
whole ishmd every day. His story has been translated frqm 
Apollonius Rhodius by Broome. 

Or were Ladasy the first in the race. 
A courier of Alexander, bom at Sicyon. He obtained a crown 
at Olympia, and is mentioned by Juvenal, Sat 13. 
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Page 96. 
LetJna^i DUgrace, 
This poem has been mentioned in the Preface ; indeed it was 
only for that reference, and the light which it throws on the history 
of Lesbia, that it has been inserted. The point of the origmal is 
too coarse to be translated ; but the three first lines arc scarcely 
surpassed for expressive tenderness and grief. 

Page 97. 
Sfithalamium, 
This poem, independent of its beauties, must ever have been 
valuable as containing a minute description of the nuptial rite of 
the ancients. The Epithalamium, as appears from the next poem, 
was usually sung by youths and maidens. No poem of Catullus 
is more difficult to translate than this. Several necessary and 
little violent alterations have been made. The English translator 
speaks with commendation of an old En^ish translation by Henry 
Peacham, Master of Arts, printed by John Hulme, 1613. One 
has lately been published by Mr. Leigh Hunt in his ^' Fdiage.*' 

Oh thouf Urania't Heaven^bom ton. 
The parentage of Hymen is doubtful. According to one ac- 
count he was the son of Apollo and the Muse Urania ; to another 
of Bacdius and the Venus Urania or Celestial Venus. Pezay re- 
marks, '^ H paroit bien triste aujourd'hui, pour le croire fils de la 
" Deesse de I'Amour et du Dieu de Vin." 

Oh Hymen ! friend to Jhithful pairs, 
O Hymenoee Hymen ! was the common invocation frequently 
repeated at the wedding. It could hardly admit of any thing like 
literal translation. 
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Around ihy "brow ike chapJet hktd^ 
Of fragrant marjoram entwined. 
It is incne luaal to oown Hymen with a garland of xotes. 
Catuniu had doidrtless some reason or aul^rity fin giying him. 
maijonm on this occasion. 

And bring the veil with crimson dyed* 
The Flammeum or nuptial gannent, which the bnde put on 
before she proceeded to her husband's home. It covered her fiom 
head to foot, and being of a high colour, was, it is beliered, in- 
tended to conceal her blushes and embarrassment. Swift decorates 
the marriage of Strephon and Chloe with all these classical acoom* 
paniments as matters of course. 

<' The nymph was cover'd with her flammeum, 
^^ And Phiebus sung th' epithalamium," 

Come^ joyous, while ihy feet of snow 
With yellow sandals Irightly glow. 
The yellow sandal has always been given to Hymen by the 
poets. 

Page 98. 
The myrtle '# sweet on Asians ground. 
This was a marshy tract of land, with a town upon it of the 
same name, between the liver Gayster and Mount Tmolus. Viigil 
mentions it m his first Geoigic as abounding in swans ; and it was 
also celebrated for its myrtles. 

Her Manlius now does Julia meet. 
Who the biide was is doubtful* She is subsequently called 
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Aunmculeia, which Scaliger says, and other commentators agree, 
was the cognom^ of the Cotta £imily, from which she probably 
descended. 

Page 102. 
In vain the son^ if scorn' d thy bandj 
Seeks power or greatness in the land* 
Before the time of the Caesars, those of ill^timate birth were 
excluded fiom all magisterial offices. 

Page 104. 
As round the husband elrn entwine 
The tendrils of the clinging vine. 
This natural simile is constantly recurring in the poets; and 
then: fondness for it is fiilly justified by its beauty. Catullus has 
already used it in this poem. Stanza 6. Noel collects several 
passages resembling it in Latin, French, and Italian. In Shaks* 
|)eare Titania thus addresses her monstrous idol, Bottom : 

^^ Sleep thou, and I wiU wind thee in my aims ; 
*'*' Fairies begone, and be all ways away ! 
^^ So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
•' Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
<^ Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.^ 

Page 105. 
Now pour the warm Fescennine lays. 
These were loose and somethnes satirical verses sung by the 
attendant boys to the husband. They originated at Fescennia, a 
town of Campania. 
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Nffw let hit pure^ Mt pUgfUed hand 

Throw nutt to aU the youthful landj 

Base emblems of the looser joys 

He henceforth leaves to wanton hoys. 
The personage who scatters the nuts in the original could not 
be endured in English. I have therefore transferred it to the 
bridegroom himself, to whom the task is given by yirg^ in his 
dghth Edogue. The custom probablj signified the renoundng 
of childish frolics and loose amours by the bridegroom. Sir 
Thomas More, in his Utopia, states the casting away of nuts as a 
sign of manhood. The Utopians inculcated a distaste for finery 
and rich ornaments by lavishing them on children abne. ^' Which 
^^ like as in the first germ of their diildhood they make much, and 
*•*• be fond and proud of such ornaments, so, when they be a little 
<<more grown in years and discretion, perceiving that none but 
<( children do wear such toys and trifles, they lay them away even 
<' of thdr own shamefastness, without any bidding of their parents : 
*'*' even as our children, when they wax bigger, do cast away nuts> 
^^ brooches, and puppets."— B. 2. ch. 6. I quote from the old 
translation republished by Mr. IHbdin. Nod tells us, that the 
custom still exists at weddings in Russia, and that a modem 
traveller witnessed it in WaUadua; where, for want of nuts, 
*'*' noisettes et avdines '* were showered about during the ceremony. 

Ijet pure^ let hless'*d Thaiassus sway. 

Thalassus was a follower of Romulus of distinguished beauty 

and valour. At the rape of the Sabihes, some Romans, who had 

seized one of the'most beautiful, fearful she would be taken from 

them, cried out, '^ We carry her to Thalassus.** This saved her 

1 
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fot his bride, and he was ever after invoked at weddings, and oon-^ 
^idered Uie same as Hymen Hymensus. One stanza l^s been 
.here omitted,' and the next materially altered. 

Page 107. 

And thake the brow^ as if it meant 
To nod perpetual assent, 
A whimsical conceit, but very descriptive of the helplessness 
of extreme old age. 

Let not the threshold^ omen blest ! 

Be with thy golden slipper prest. 
It is doubtful why this avoidance of the threshold is recom- 
mended. It was sacred to Vesta the goddess of chastity, who 
mi^t dislike weddings. There was also a deity called Limen- 
tinuB, who presided over this part of the mansion. Cicero men- 
tions the ^^ offensio pedis," striking the threshold with the foot, 
generally as an ill omen ; and Ovid and TibuUus both mention it 
as to be avoided at the outset of any undertaking. It is therefore 
probably to be understood as the avoidance of an ill omen generally, 
not an offence to any particular deity. In a similar strain of 
superstition Lord Hastings, when suddenly ordered to execution 
by GIocesteT) remembers that 

: « Three times to-day, my foot-doth horse did stumble.'* 

A circumstance recorded as true by Holinshed ; **• Which thing," 
he observes, ^' albeit each man wot well daily happeneth to Uiem 
^* to whome no such mischance is toward ; yet hath it beene of an 
'^old rite and custome observed as a token oftentimes notabli 
VOL. I. N 
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^' ftregoing some great misfortmie.*'— 4Bee Halone's note on the 
pattage. The M chranicler is determined to nphdd the omen, 
though he can only assert with Horace's prophet "aut erit, aut 
^ non.** Shakspeare has a like passage in Henry the Sixth, part 
3., when Edward the Fourth and Glocester find the gates of York 
closed against them. * 

^^Gkh The gates made fiist! Brother, I like not this ; 
'' For many men, that' stumble at the threshold, 
« '* Are well foretold that danger hirks within.'* 

Act 4. 

Page 108. 
Purpk'robed hoy^ wJiote pleating care 
Has been to had the lingering fair. 
This was the Paranymphus ; who was of noble birth, and wore 
the garb of nobility bordered with purple. He was generally 
related to the bride» and led her till he delivered her to the females 
appointed to place her in Uie bed. 

Page 109. 
Ve chatter matrons^ who have known 
One honoured hutband't love alone. 
A second marriage, which was not considered creditable, dis- 
qualified a matron for this office. It was also forbidden to widows. 
See a note to Giffbrd's Juvenal, Sat 6. on the distinction of 
having only one husband. 

' The white parthenium*t Jlow^rett blow. 
What flower this is, is doubtfuL A multitude of conjectures 
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are collected in a note to the prior English tranalatbn. That 
which supposes it the daisy is ihe most fiivourable to the. transla- 
tion. Nod considers it deddecQy the peOitory, but he and Pezay, 
in their translation, at once fill up the passage with the hackneyed 
apposition of ^^ lilies and roses." 

Page 1 10. 
Thai tpread the Erythnean strand. 
The shore of the Red-Sea. 
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